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The Boy Scouts of Pioneer 
Camp. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE REUNION AT CAMP. 


“Well, it’s great to be here at old Pioneer 
Camp again, isn’t it, Hugh?” said Arthur 
Cameron, turning to his companion and patrol 
leader, who stood beside him on the pier that 
jutted out into the lake. 

“Right you are!” responded Hugh Fuge 
emphatically. “To be here, out in the big : 
woods, after a long winter at school in town, — 
makes you glad you're alive!” He sat down 
on the edge of the pier, and resting his elbows 
on his knees, his chin in the palms of his hands, 
gazed contentedly across the sparkling blue 
“water. “Tt’ll be jolly when all the others show | 
. ney . 
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up, too,” he added. “I.expect Billy to arrive 


on the scene some time this afternoon.” 

“Oh, is Billy coming back? I didn’t know 
it, for sure. The lieutenant said that Billy 
Worth had to leave school last April and go to 
work in his uncle’s office. But I guess the old 
man had a change of heart at the last moment, 
and decided to let Billy off for a vacation. A 
whole summer, too! That’s quite decent of 
him, after all. Gee! I’m mighty glad!’ 

“So am I. Billy wrote me that he nearly 
wriggled out of his skin for joy when he got 
the news.” 

“Some of us were afraid you weren’t com- 
ing back, either,” continued Arthur. “Because 
you said once, just after camp broke up last : 
fall, that you and Billy were going to take a 
trip out to the Yellowstone when school was 
over. You meant this summer, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; but we had to postpone our trip,” said 
Hugh, with only a faint note of regret in his 
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voice; for he had almost forgotten that disap- 
pointment in the eager anticipation of a sum- 
mer at Pioneer Camp. ‘Perhaps we can take 
it another time, later. You know Billy is crazy 

“You're the best woodsman in this section 
of the tall timber,” Arthur interrupted him, 
with genuine admiration for Hugh’s pro- 


ficiency in woodcraft. “Oh, yes, you are!— 


you needn’t laugh!—and you know it, old 


sport! Even Alec Sands had to admit it, after 
that long hike we all took last summer. And, 
by the way, Alec is here. Seen him yet?” 
There was reason for Arthur to put this 
question in the peculiar offhand way he did, 
for it was generally understood among the 
scouts of Pioneer Camp—with the exception of 
Lieutenant Denmead, the Scout Master, and 
George Rawson, his assistant—that Hugh 
Hardin, leader of the Wolf Patrol, and Alec 
Sands, who headed the Otters, were not the 
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best of friends; that is, not Stele in pe ee: 
“ance with the scout code. Rivalry between 
these two lads had led to a mild hostility on 
Alec’s part, a feeling which had only begun 


_to wear off when the campers had disbanded _ 


the previous autumn. As Hugh and Alec did 


not go to the same school, it had not been ex- 


pected that they would see or hear much of © 


each other during the ensuing winter; there-. 


fore, their present attitude toward each other 


was a subject of speculation among the scouts 


of their respective patrols. 


So Arthur’s curiosity regarding the meet-_ 


ing of “Greek with Greek” was natural. As_ 


Hugh did not answer immediately, he repeated 
his question. 

“Alec has been busy all the morning, ever 
since he arrived, fixing some trout rods,” re- 


plied Hugh evasively, “and I was out on the 


lake with Joe,”’—the half-breed guide,—‘“so I 
haven’t had a chance to chin with him yet. 
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4 What time is it, Arthur? Got your ial? T 
q wish that old wagon would hurry along this 
3 way!” 

“Half-past two,” stated Arthur, consulting 


- his dollar watch. “Nice question for you to 
ask, I must say! Why don’t you just glance 


at the sun, you old forester, and tell the hour 


of the day right off the reel?” 

‘ _ “The wagon went to the station over an hour 
’ ago,” Hugh declared impatiently. “It’s a 
_ pretty rough drive over that logging road, but 
. Billy ought to be here by now.” 

j “They'll be along soon, I reckon.” 

a “They? Who else are coming?” 

a ' “Why, Rawson told me that Dick Bellamy, © 
g Cooper Fennimore, and Blake Merton would 
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_ be on the same train with Billy. A new boy, 

- too, maybe.” 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Hugh, with a 

laugh. “I pity Tom Walsh, don’t you?” 
“Why ?” : 
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“He'll have his hands full, driving that 


crowd from the station!” 

Tom Walsh was a young farmer whose 
house and barn a few Pioneer scouts had 
helped to.save from a forest fire in midsum- , 
mer of the previous camp season.* In return 
for this service, he had placed his horses and 
wagon at the disposal of Lieutenant Denmead, 
to be used in transporting the boys from the 
station at Oakvale—about three miles from 
the farmhouse and ten miles from the camp— 
to a point where the old logging road which 
Hugh had mentioned skirted the lower shore 
of Pioneer Lake and met a blazed trail from 
camp. The trail was scarcely more than a mile 
in length through the dense woods. It was 
impossible to drive further than this point, ow~ 
ing to the thickness of the underbrush: sec- 
ond-growth pines, hemlocks, and scrub oaks, y 
for the most part, not to mention the numer- 


* See “The Boy Scouts of the Signal Corps.” | 
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ous large boulders which the hand of Nature 

had strewn along the trail. However, if the 

-boys did not care to follow the trail, they 
_' , could paddle up the lake in canoes, or use a 
launch, canoes and launch being kept in readi- 

ness at the meeting point on the lower shore. 
It was a question which method of approach 
% _ the four would choose, and Hugh and Arthur 
: debated this as they sat on the pier. On their 
5 right, sloping up sharply from the jagged 
_ shore of the lake, which was indented with 
many little coves and bays, rose the heavily 
__- wooded hills that formed a base for old Storm- 
: berg, the mountain that overlooked the camp. 


. On their left, lower hills rounded off into roll- 


q _ ing acres of timber, checkered with open fields 
and separated by the windings of a swift 
4 stream that had its source in Silver Lake, a 
¥ few miles distant, and flowed into Pioneer 
ne Lake. . 


“J can see the little dock ’way off there, 
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yet.’ 
“Come on, Hugh, jchig? go back to the cabin 


v 


_and see what the others are ie 


scout you mentioned ?” 


_ “He’s a tenderfoot. Name’s Tom Sher- 


wood. Comes from Hilltop School.” 
“Oh, that’s your school, isn’t it? Know ‘hir 
well: ros Abe eA “fee 


“Yes, Fact is, I urged a to join us th 
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“N-no. He said he’d wait and see-what the 


¥ other fellows in it were like.” 


Hugh gave a short laugh of scornful amuse- 
ment. 

“That sounds like Alec Sands,” he re- 
marked drily. “I'll bet Alec put in his oar 
with Tom Sherwood before you did.” 

“How did you guess it?” 

“Easy! Don’t I know Alec’s a senior at 
Hilltop? And did you ever know anybody 
but Alec Sands to be so snob—well, cautious ?” 


-°“Thanks for your good. opinion!” said a 


- voice behind them. “How much is it worth? 
_ Thirty cents?” 


_ Startled by this interruption, Arthur turned — 


around quickly, checking the reply to Hugh’s 
indignant query that rose to his lips. Hugh 


also turned, and his level glance encountered 


the flashing dark eyes of a tall young fellow 


who had come upon them unnoticed. 


te 


it was Alec Sands. Clad in khaki, but wear- 
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ing stockings and sneakers instead of puttees — 


and shoes, and carrying a canoe paddle in one 
hand and a trout rod over his shoulder, he had 
walked noiselessly along the little pier, intend- 
ing to single out a canoe from the number that 
were tied at the further end. Seeing the two 
scouts engaged in earnest conversation, he had 
thought to play a prank by giving them-a push 
with his paddle. But, approaching nearer, he 


had overheard Hugh’s words. ‘The remark 


was merely an impulsive one and in no sense 


malicious. It was inspired by a spirit of gen- 
erous protest against a scout who, because of 


the fact that he came from a home of wealth, 


was wont to discriminate solely in favor of 


those who were equally fortunate. This atti- 
tude of “looking down” with a sort of un-boy- 
ish condescension upon all others of his own 
age, regardless of their real worth and of the 
true scout principles of friendliness and broth- 


erhood, had irritated many of his companions. 
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Hugh’s jibe produced in hot-tempered Alec a 


feeling of spiteful resentment. His eyes 
flashed ominously. 

Before any explanations could be demanded 
oc offered, Arthur Cameron threw himself into 


the breach which he saw had suddenly re- 


- opened between the young patrol leaders. 


“Look!” he cried, pointing across the lake. 
“There’s the launch starting out! She'll be 
here in a jiffy!’ 

Hugh had just begun to say: “I didn’t mean 
when his attention was diverted by Arthur’s 
shout, and he sprang to his feet, eagerly, dis- 
missing the half-finished apology. Looking 


down the lake, he saw the launch making its 


way toward them. 


Twenty minutes later the nose of the fast 
little boat bumped softly against the pier on 


_ which the three scouts were standing, and out 


sprang three others who were immediately 
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hailed with shouts of welcome. Even Alec | 


forgot his affronted dignity as he grasped the — 


newcomers’ hands, felt Dick Bellamy thump- 
ing him vigorously on the back, and heard 
Billy’s-joyous exclamation: 

“Oh, gee! Oh, joy! Say, fellows, isn’t it 
simply great for us all to get together again! 
Alec, how are you, old scout? Hughie, you 
lobster, when did you get here? Yesterday? 


? 


Why, Arthur, my son, how you’ve grown 


And in the laugh which followed this face- 


tious observation, for Arthur was well known 


- to be somewhat sensitive on the subject of his 


rapid growth and lanky proportions, even Ar- 
thur himself joined, as well as several other 
lads, who, hearing the shouts, had come run-— a 
ning down to the pier to greet the latest ar- 


rivals. 


In the excitement of welcome and the rapid 
fire of questions and answers that was ex- _ 
changed between the newcomers and their — 


ee 
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friends, no one but Arthur Cameron appeared . 


__ to take much notice of a ruddy-faced and well- 


built young fellow about seventeen years of’ 
age, who stood near the edge of the dock. He 


held himself slightly aloof, watching the ac- 


‘tions of his future comrades with a wistful 


look. His winning smile only needed Arthur’s. 


cordial greeting to broaden it into a good-hu- 


- mored grin. 


“Hello, Tom! Mighty glad to see you!” said 


Arthur, shaking the new recruit’s hand and 


leading him forward. “Hugh, this is Tom 
Sherwood,” he added a moment later. . “You’ve 
hheard me speak often enough of Hugh Har- : 


din, haven’t you, Tom?” 


“You bet I have!” responded Tom Sherwood 


heartily, as he shook Hugh’s extended hand. 


. “Arthur and I were talking about you not 


more than half an hour ago,” Hugh declared 
pleasantly, meeting young Sherwood’s steady 
_ look with one of equally frank approval. Men- 
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tally, Hugh was coming to the conclusion that 
he had been mistaken in his previous notion of 
Alec’s and Arthur’s friend, for there seemed E 
to be nothing of the youthful snob in this lad 
who quietly waited to meet all others on a com- 
mon ground of fellowship. How could he 
have formed such an idea of Tom Sherwood 
merely from hearing him quoted by Arthur? 
All the more, now, he regretted his own hasty 
‘words and resolved to lose no time in soothing 
Alec’s feelings. wii hi 
At this point Alec came forward, seized | s 
-"Tom’s hand, and, ignoring Hugh altogether, 
drew the tenderfoot aside and proceeded to in- 
troduce him to Sam Winter and his younger _ a 
brother, “Buck,” and other scouts of the Otter 
patrol. ) | ae 
Lieutenant Denmead and George Rawson ae 
appeared on the scene, to extend their wel- . 


come, which was Peek as cordial and sincere, rises 
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though not so boisterous, as that of the fee 
united troop. 
M Presently all were wending their way up the 
path from the lakeside to the little grassy. 
plateau on which stood the cabins and tents of 
; Pioneer Camp. These consisted of a trim bun- 
galow, called “the office,” which was the head- 
quarters of the lieutenant and his assistant; 
two large log cabins, one of which housed the 
Wolf and the Hawk patrols, and the other the 
Otters and the Foxes; a good-sized cabin which 
was the dining hall or messroom; a small log 
_ house used as a laboratory and darkroom for 
developing and printing photographs; and a 


_ few tents, including those used for the cook 


and guide and storage purposes. In the center 


of this plateau was a space of bare ground on 
which the council fire was lighted every eve- 
Bee ey, \ 
_ Reaching the camp proper, Tom Sherwood 


“was taken to the lieutenant’s quarters, where 
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he was again welcomed by Lieutenant Den- 


mead and informed as to the rules and regula- _ 


tions of camp. “Meanwhile, the scouts of the _ 


four patrols engaged in lively speculation as 
to which he would join; for word had quickly 
gone around that Tom Sherwood had an en- 
viable reputation in school as a ballplayer and 
an athlete, and each patrol leader felt that he 


would prove a valuable member of his lodge. 


From Alec’s conduct at the pier and on the © 


walk up to the camp, it was evident to Hugh 
that Alec was determined to “annex” Sher- 
wood to the Otter patrol, if possible. And he 
was not surprised when Alec announced that 
Tom was to spend the first night at camp in 
Cabin Number Two. 
After supper Alec drew Tom to one side. : | 
“You must expect a slight initiation,” he - 
said in an undertone. “That happens to every _ 
new scout on his first night up here.” 3 


“Oh, all right! I’m ready for it!” laughed — 


Bie St! Pa iad 


e Deters, scouts in the cabin, ‘occasionally 
C \ing the words, ‘ ‘trap” and ‘ ae 
e et “over Joes re | 
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CHAP TBR ik 
THE INITIATION. 


Tom lay awake, peering through the dark- 
ness and trying vainly to fight off the comfort- 


able drowsiness that was slowly but surely 


stealing over him. Turning his head slightly, 3 


he could see through the open window of the 


cabin a patch of moonlight, framed by the 


thick black walls. Against this square of light 


he saw three crouching figures moving slowly 


and stealthily, without a sound. In another 


moment they were merged in the pitchy shad- 


Ows. | aig 


i i 
Fully alert now, he sat up in his bunk, with — 

a muttered, “Hi, there! I see you! ae \ 
; Te fas 


rads 


going 
As if i in answer to his unfinished question, 


there was a sudden violent tug at his blankets. 


é 
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Another jerk and they slid off, leaving him un- 
covered and shivering in the chilly night air 
that blew up off the lake. He sprang up and 
half vaulted out of the bunk. Landing firmly 
on both feet, he took one step forward— 
splash! He stumbled over the taut cord to 
which his bedclothes were attached, and 
sprawled into a pail of water! : 


‘Soaked to the skin, his pajamas dripping 


and clinging ‘to his sinewy legs, down which 


flowed little rivulets that formed a pool on the 


floor, Tom laughed heartily at his sorry plight; 


but his own good-natured mirth was drowned 


in a loud burst of laughter that followed the 


splash and the clatter of the pail. 
-. “Come on in, fellows! The water’s fine!” 


he called out. 


“Wait till to-morrow, Tommy!” cried Dick 


Bellamy. “Then we'll see what you can do on 


Bithe lake,”?. 


“Make him swim now, on the floor!” sug- 
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gested a scout of the Fox patrol, from across 
the room. 
“Dive, tenderfoot! Dive into the pail!’ 
“See whether you can touch bottom, and— 
ouch!” For Tom had seized a pillow from his 


bunk, a rather hard pillow stuffed with balsam, 


and had flung it with unerring aim straight at 


the head of the youth who was exhorting him 
to dive. . . 
That young fellow dodged just a moment 


too late, and after receiving a resounding 


thwack on one ear, he stooped quickly, picked — 


up the pillow, and sent it whirling back again. 


Instead of hitting Tom, however, it landed full © 
tilt against the ribs of his nearest comrade, — 


who straightway nee a gasp of pegs sur- 


prise. 
His loud exclamation at once became the 
signal for a united attack on Tom. In another 


moment he was the center of a confused heap 


of boys of all sizes and ages. Struggling vig- " 
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orously, but laughing all the while, he was 


borne through the doorway of the cabin, blind- 


; folded, and led in solemn silence over to Cabin 


One, at the closed door. of which his captors 
paused and rapped softly for admittance. The 
occupants, having been apprised of this part of 
the program, were awake and in readiness to 
“pile on the agony,” as Hugh expressed it, 
when he sent a scout of his patrol to open the 
door. ) 

“Enter, brave scouts, one and all,” said the 


doorkeeper ; and the Otter and the Fox patrols, 


-surrouhding their prisoner, swarmed into the 
cabin. Most of them had donned bathrobes 


or sweaters, but Tom was still clad only in 


his wet and torn pajamas, and a sorry spec- 


tacle he presented as he stood in their midst, 


shivering and clammy, but grinning under 


_ the bandages that covered his grimy fea- 


EtEneS: 


His friends then proceeded to put him 
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through his paces, making him do an Indian 


war-dance, sing a song, and relate “the story 
of his life.” 7 

Poor Tom was bewildered by this time. 
Moreover, the story of his young life seemed 
to be singularly devoid of interest at that mo- 
ment, and to save himself he could not remem- 
ber one incident or episode which would re- 

_ward the patience of his auditors. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” he protested mod- 

estly. “I was born of poor though honest par- 


3) 


ents 
“Oh, chuck all that rot!” 
“We've heard that before! Give us some- 
thing new!” 
“A story, a true story!” 


“No, no! Another song!” 


Tom was not good at comic songs. Heknew __ 


it, and he shrank from the ordeal of perpetrat- Aas 


ing another. Nevertheless, as they had brought 


him here to make a fool of himself, there was | a) 
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nothing for it but to comply with their com- 
: ~ mands to the best of his ability. He sang an- 
other song. In the middle of the second verse 
he was interrupted: 
“Hus-b-h! not so loud!” some one warned 
him. “The Chief’ll hear you!” | 
So he continued in a lower key. It was not 
at all funny, aside from the ridiculous figure 
he made, standing there in the semi-darkness. 
-However, he was softly applauded at the end 
of each verse. When he had finished, he was 
asked if he was quite sure there wasn’t any 
more of it; and, on his declaring that he was 
¥ positive, they expressed deep regret. | 
_ “Now tell us some dark secret of your life, © 
er some truth about yourself that we can never 
forget,” was the next command. 
By “art right, I will,’ quoth Tommy, and in a 
a Pe tdtoniny. monotonous voice he recited the 


- following: 
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“T could never sing at all, 
I will never sing again, 
Not I, not I! 
And, if you wish, I'll tell you all, 
Yes, if you wish, IH tell you why, 
Although it gives me pain. \ 


“For years I cannot hum a tune, 
Or sing the smallest song, 
And this the dreadful reason is: 
My legs are grown too long! 
My long wet legs, all here and there, 
- Do fill me with a strange despair; _ 
And, if I stand or lie or sit, 
I cannot sing a little bit!” 


There was dead silence. Everyone seemed — 
to be deeply impressed with the truth of these 
words. 1 at 

Then suddenly they heard a deep, jolly a 
laugh that startled them in their subdued 
hilarity. Turning, they beheld the Scout Mas- | _ 
ter and George Rawson standing in the door- __ : 
way of the cabin: two figures that "dete i i: 


large in the moonlight and cast long shadows me . 


i | a 
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across the floor. 
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The laugh came from Lieutenant Denmead. 


“Good for you, Tom Sherwood!” he exclaimed 


_~ genially. “We won’t forget that for some 


time, I assure you!” 

Some one came up behind Tom and whisked 
the handkerchief from his eyes. It was Alec 
Sands. 

“He spoke the truth, like a true scout, didn’t 
he, sir?” said Alec, with a laugh. 

“Well, perhaps we’d better not say that!” 
responded Denmead. “It might hurt his feel- 
ings if we agreed with him to that extent.” 

Tom was blushing furiously, and wondering 
whether the Scout Master was going to be 
vexed at this infringement of the camp rules — 


for retiring. By rights, He knew, every one 


- present ought to have been in bed and asleep at 


this hour. Taps had sounded long ago. . 
But for once the lieutenant was willing to 


_ waive discipline. He proposed, however, that 


the meeting be adjourned, after Tom had been 
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introduced to every scout in the four patrols; 
and this was done without loss of time. And 
then came the moment when Tom must choose 
which patrol he would join, a tense moment, 
for he had made himself popular by reason of. 
his good-humor that night, and each one of 
the four patrol leaders was hoping that Tom 
would } join his ranks. 

‘Hugh Hardin was the first to grasp his hand. 
He said nothing, but that handclasp spoke vol- 
umes of welcome. 

Walter Osborne, of the Hawk patrol, came 
next. “The Hawks’ll fly high for you, Sher- 


wood,” he said simply, and passed on. * 


“Mighty glad to have you with us, if you. 
will,” said Don Miller of the Fox aie in 


his turn. 


Then came Alec Sands. “Remember, Tom, . 
the Otters are going to have the best baseball 


nine and the best swimming team in camp,” he __ 
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said in a low voice. “There’s your chance, 


- with us.” 


Tom hesitated. After all, what difference 
did it make? They were all friends, and one 
patrol was as good as another. To be sure, 
he knew Alec best; but, then, there was Arthur 


a Cameron, among the Wolves. Nice chap, Ar- 
* tie! And Hugh Hardin—he liked Hugh. Who 
_ could help liking him, so quiet and friendly 


in spite of his reserve? But Alec’s words 


-came back to him, with a subtle hint of laurels 


to win! What a bore it was to have to choose! 
He was tired and sleepy—and wet to the skin. 
Why didn’t they draw lots for him, and have 


it over with? Who was he, anyway, to have 


all this fuss about!.... ‘Baseball? 2: Swim- 
ming? ... Well, he could shine at those! 


Perhaps, after all—— 
“I guess I’ll be an Otter,” he announced in 
a tone that could be heard distinctly all over 


the room. “It’s all the same——” 


. 
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His words were lost in the cheer that went 
up from the members of the Otter patrol. He 


blushed again; it was delightful to be treated 


as a hero, when, after all, he was only an un-— 


tried tender foot. 

Alec was jubilant. He felt that in gaining 
this recruit to his patrol he had scored one 
point over Hugh, his chief rival in camp, and 
he hoped for great things from Tom Sher- 


wood. In this hope he was destined not to be 


disappointed, but whether Tom’s choice would — 


develop into an abiding friendship with the | 


Otter leader remained to be seen. 


Soon the meeting adjourned. The last act of 


the initiation of Tom took the form of making 


him stoop over, his hands on his knees, while 


every scout in the Otter and the Fox patrols _ : 


“leap-frogged” over him all the way back to 


their cabin and their bunks. 


* * * * ok ei . 


The next morning reveille sounded at the i a 
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usual hour, and, springing from their beds, the 
boys scrambled into bathing-suits or short 

P : trunks, and ran down to the shore of the lake, 
eager for the first plunge. Rawson joined 

| them. On the way down he and Alec ex- 
; plained to Tom that they were going to have 
; practice in water sports that morning, begin- 


ning with a trial race in which all who chose 


to do so could take part. 

‘ _ “Sam Winter is our star swimmer,” Alec 
} said modestly, pointing to a well-set-up boy 
: who had just passed, “but I guess you cart 
s show him a thing or two about diving; eh, 
4 Tom? He’s great on the long distance and 
¢ the hundred yards, but he lacks speed for the 
a 


_ forty-yard dash.” 

“How about Hugh Hardin?” inquired Ton, 
‘glancing at Hugh, who stood on the pier, in- 
“tent on showing two younger ae how not 
to dive. “He’s built for a good swimmer, alll 
% , right,—not quite enough fat, perhaps.” 
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“Oh, he’s good enough,” Alec returned, in a 


lower tone of patronage; and the subject was 
dropped then and there. 

: George Rawson noticed Alec’s reply, and a 
smile of.tolerant amusement curled the cor- 
ners of his mouth. In his opinion, Hugh’s 
five-feet-six of evenly developed and still grow- 
ing youth would prove a match for Sam, Tom, 
Alec, or any other member of the whole troop. 
While Alec ‘and Tom were slowly wading out 
into deeper water, he walked along the pier and, 
without saying a word, superintended the div- 
ing instructions given by Hugh. 

At the end of the lesson, Hugh eae to 
him with a laugh, 

“T’'ll race you out to the raft, sir!” 

“All right, Hugh, I’m game!” 

“Here, Billy, give us the counts, will you! yt 
called out Hugh, and Billy Worth cane, to his 
| chum’s side. 
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“Let me in on this!” yelled Sam, seeing what 


_ was afoot. 


“Come on, then, and be quick about it!’ 

“Shall it be a running start and a dive, or 
a standing dive?’ Rawson suggested inter- 
rogatively. 

“A running start, a somersault, and a dive!” 
responded Sam, eager, it must be confessed, 
to “show off” a bit, since heswas aware that 
Tom and Alec had paused and were watching 
them. 

_ “Save your stunts until we get out to the 

raft. Count, Billy !” | 

ay he three lined up on the edge of the pier. 
“One!” counted Billy. “Two, get ready! 3 


- 'Three,—go!” 


Like a flash, the three white forms, poised 


for a moment on tiptoe, shot forward and 
down, arms extended with palms pressed to- 
of gether above their heads, legs and feet flung 
- slightly up in the force of the spring. Simul- 
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taneously they cleft the smooth surface of the kam 


- Jake, slid under water for a yard or two, rose 
swiftly in a big arc of a circle, and struck out 
in the first impetus of recovering their bear- 
ings. When Hugh had shaken the water from 


his eyes and had darted a quick glance around, 


he found Sam at his side, swimming easily with _ 


a powerful overhand stroke. On his left, Raw- 


son was using the crawl and was forging ahead 


rapidly. Some little distance behind Rawson, 
Tom and Alec, having taken the water, were 


following in their wake. And judging by the © 


rate at which those two were plowing along, 
gaining on the first three, it looked as if they 
also might enter the race in spite of the handi- 


cap. 


gulped his lungs full of air, and, burying his 


face, tore through the water like some strange ts 


amphibian, saving his strength, however, for 


the final spurt. 


Hugh glanced ahead to locate the raft, , 


ie 
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In a few moments he had left Sam about 
three feet behind him, and had come abreast of 
Rawson. Seeing this, Sam doubled his efforts, 
but Rawson was'still slightly in the lead. Put- 
ting his full strength into each stroke now, 
Hugh darted ahead, seeing nothing but the 
fast-diminishing distance between him and the 
raft, hearing nothing but the swish of ripples 


against his ears. The yells and cheers of the 


other. boys watching the race were scarcely 
audible. 


It seemed hours before his outstretched fin- 


"gers touched the raft and fastened upon it as 


if he were drowning. First! He was first! 
, Barely ten seconds later, the other two — 
touched it, with two slaps that sounded like 
one; and then the trio crawled up on the raft 


and sat there, panting, glistening in the sun- 


light, watching Tom and Alec race toward 


- them. 


“Je-ru-salem!” exclaimed Hugh. “Look at 
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that tenderfoot! Did-you ever seen such a 
swift stroke? It’s a wonder!” . 
_ “Alec’ll never be able to keep.up with him,” 
Sam declared. 

_ This-proved to be quite true. Tom gained 
the raft and climbed aboard it at least a min- 
ute before Alec did, though Alec had shown 


himself to be a swimmer of no mean ability. : 


As the panting racers sat. there, Tom — 


watched the other bathers doing “fancy 
stunts,” but he modestly refrained from dis- 


playing any of his own aquatic feats. Only 


once, on a challenge from Sam, who was the’ 


leader in water sports, did he prove his prow- 
ess as a diver; and that was when he “put 
Sam’s best dive on the blink,” as Billy phrased 
it, by leaping high up from the springboard — 


and turning a complete somersault just before c 
striking the water. Sam’s method of doing 


this was to turn immediately after leaving the ih 


springboard. 
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It was in no spirit of resentment or envy, 
but merely for fun, that Sam, after being thus 
“put on the blink,” seized an opportunity for 
playing a prank on Tom. Seeing him standing 
on the raft, he stole up behind Tom, and, 
grasping him around the ankles, tossed him 
into the water. 

Tom \came to the surface, sputtering and 
laughing. 

Rohe cried). it. I 
don’t take a fall out of you!” 


; “Just you wait, Sammy 


_ “Go to it, tenderfoot!’’ cried several others, 
thinking this was another act in Tom’s initia- 
-_ tion,—as, indeed, Sam, for his part, intended 
it to be. “Give it to him! Soak him! He 
hasn’t got his head wet!” : 
q - “That’s just what I will do—soak him!” 
@ responded Tom. 3 
Sam paid little attention to this promise; 
put a little later, when he was paddling around 


the end of the pier in a canoe, Tom swam up 
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very stealthily and tipped Sam Winter into 

the lake! 
Thus the tables were turned, and thus Tom 

Sherwood swam into favor with his comrades 


at camp. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A VISITOR IN CAMP. 


As the days went on, Tom’s popularity in- 
creased. It was found that, in addition to his 
prowess as an athlete, he possessed unusual 
ability for all sorts of carpentry ; so much abil- 
ity that Hugh, at the end of Tom’s first month 
at camp, when he ceased to be a tenderfoot and 
became a second-class scout, said to him: 

“You could have a merit badge for crafts- 

: manship or handicraft any time you wanted to | 


’ apply for it, Tom. Why don’t you? You 


4 _ know the requirements; all you'll have to do 


4 
mh 


now is to go to the Chief and tell him you want 


q to stand the test.” 


“Thanks for the suggestion. I'll do it, by 


@ gum! In fact, Hugh, he told me about the 
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merit badges yesterday when I asked him if we © 


might build a water chute——” 
-“A what?” : 

“A water chute, a modified toboggan slide, 
you know. We could make a dandy one out 
of those old pianks and boards that are stacked 
up over there back of the cook’s tent. The 


Chief gave his permission, and I’m keen to | 


begin. Will you help?” 

-“Surest thing you know! Hooray for shoot- 
ing the chutes! Say, won’t it be great if we 
can build a water toboggan slide!” 

“We can, all right. Come on!” 

In high spirits, the two left the mess cabin, 
where they had been discussing the plan after 
breakfast, and corralled the others to whota 
it had been suggested. Some were soon dis- 
patched to choose a good place on the lake 
shore, a spot where there was a high, clear 


bank on the water’s edge. Others repaired to 


the lumber pile, from which, under Tom’s di- — a 
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rection, they dragged forth hewn logs to be 
used as the trestles on which the chute would 
be laid. Still others scurried around to bor- 
row and make ready the necessary tools. By 
noon the trestle logs of graduated lengths were 
driven into the bank and out into the lake as 
far as they were designed to go, placed about 
five feet apart. 

Lieutenant Denmead and Rawson joined the 
company of builders that afternoon, and’ set 
to work with a will. The Scout Master and 
his younger assistant always heartily entered 


into the activities and sports of the troop; they 


_were leaders in the best sense of that word, 


being comrades of the boys in their charge, as. 


well as counsellors and trainers. ‘Their assist- 


ance lent additional speed to the building of 


the chute, and the work progressed rapidly. 
_ As the chute’was Tom’s idea, he was made 
“foreman of the job.” He worked like a Tro- 


jan, sawing, hammering, driving spikes, meas- | 
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uring lengths of plank, telling others just what 
todo. 

In building the chute they used 2x4 string- 
ers of pine, placed on edge, about eighteen | 
inches apart. These were spiked securely on 
the trestles eight feet apart. The height of 
the toboggan slide was twenty feet, the incline 
to the water, seventy-five feet. 

Twilight put an end to their labors, but im- 
mediately after breakfast the next morning 
they resumed operations. fa 

“Who's going to build the toboggan car?” - 
asked Rawson. a 

“The Chief said he’d take charge of that,” 
Tom replied promptly, showing that he had not | i 
forgotten that important part of the chute. 
“We'll need your help with those traffic rails 


Ves 
vt 


“Anything you say, Tommy. What’s Ned ‘ ie 
Twyford doing over yonder?” he 


and sleepers, sir, if you don’ t mind.” 


‘ 
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“Nursing a sore thumb. He drove a nail 
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through it, and Hugh had to bind it up for 
him with strips torn from Ned’s best silk hand- 


4 kerchief. You see, Ned didn’t want anyone 
3 _ to catch onto the accident; said it was only his 
. clumsiness, and didn’t want anyone but Hugh 
q to say that he couldn’t drive a nail straight. 
. So he refused to go up to the office and have 
, : his wound attended to,—that is, at first. Now 


look at him! Sitting on the ground, with his 
sore thumb sticking up in plain sight of every- 
body!” 


“Poor lad! Tl go over and see if it’s any- 


thing serious. I'll be with you again in a few 


oe st 


ve 


minutes, Tom.” 


So saying, Rawson strolled over to the spot 


| Sor. 
i 


__ where the wounded thumb was frankly in evi- 
; Be dence. Pain had vanquished pride, and Ned 
__was directed to go and have the gory digit at- 
tended to properly,—not that Hugh had failed 
to bind it up according to the most approved 


with unabated energy. 


side and laid on Ix 6x 18 inch mip 
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“Was it a rusty nail?” inquired Rawson sO- 
licitously. | | 
“N-no, a clean new one. But Hugh said I 
ought to have it washed out with peroxide, - 
right away. Only I——” 
“So you should. Besides, on general prin- 
ciples, you ought to obey your ba leader. 
Run along, Ned.” é | 
_ “Pll be right back, Hien 3 eid Ned, mov- ay 
ing away reluctantly. | 3.4 Sig 7 
He was gone only a few minutes, during * 


which time work on the chute went forward 


The traffic rails of straight-grained spruce 


five inches thick, were roughly dressed on o 
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fastened to the traffic rails and spaced twelve 
inches apart, outside to outside. 
Then came a more difficult part of the un- 


dertaking, namely, to start the track on a float 


_ level with the surface of the water and curved 


to the line of the incline. However, this was 
accomplished successfully before work was 
called off for the day. 

When Tom went to “the office,” as the Scout 


-Master’s cabin was called, he found a letter 


from his father, stating that Mr. Sherwood 
would come to the camp on the following day. 
With this news he was delighted, and he went 
to bed that night planning “how to give dad a 


_ good time.” 


a) 


By 


“Perhaps he’ll take some of us on a fishing 


trip over to Silver Lake,” was his last drowsy | 


4 thought before he fell asleep. “Joe said he’d 
an 


f 


§ 
J 
ta 
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shoot those rapids in a canoe with me some 
time, and I know dad’ll be crazy about the 


a trout-fishing in Boulderstream. But we'll want 
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_ to finish the chute first. The fellows’ll be dis- 


appointed if they have to wait longer for that.” 


So on the next day, immediately after the 


morning plunge in Pioneer Lake, they resumed 
their labors on the toboggan slide. 

The car was made of white pine, I x 14 x 40 
inches, with three cleats 2 x 7% x 16 inches, the 
rear cleat being fitted with an iron sole for the 
finger catch of an automatic release. ‘The dash- 


board was a piece of galvanized iron Io x 16 


inches, edged and rolled. Four wheels, each 3 ‘glee 


inches in diameter, 7 inch face and 3 inch 


bore, were secured in mortises in the sides of 


the car by the use of lag screws 3 x 4% 


inches, tread 10 inches, wheel base 30 inches. i 
The automatic release at the top of the clutch a 
was made of a steel angle with arms 16 and e 
/ 12 x ¥% xX I inches, and was secured to a post. 4 
with a ¥% inch lag screw. The catch itself was ‘ : 


held in place by an old rusty coiled steel spring, 
which Alec cleaned thoroughly. Tom showed _ 
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them how to manipulate it by means of a wire 


attached to the lever. 

When all was finished at last there was great 
rejoicing, and Tom was told to “christen” the 
new chute by taking the first slide. Clad only 
in abbreviated swimming tights and wearing a 
grin of ecstatic satisfaction, he seated himself 
in the car at the top of the chute, gave it a 
slight shove, and, with a rush and a rumble, 
shot down the incline and out over the placid 
surface of the lake, with thrilling leaps and 
bounds that sent the water flying off in little 
sparkling waves on each side of his path. 

A lusty cheer rose as he struck the water, | 
and another greeted him as, pushing the light 
car ahead of him, he swam back to the shore 
and waded up on the grass. 

“It’s a great success, Tom!’ exclaimed the 


_ Scout Master heartily. “I only wish we had 


~ more material for another car, because I fore- 


see that this one will be in great demand. I'll 
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order some material from the sawmill at Oak- 
vale this week. Tom Walsh will bring it in 
his wagon.” 

Soon all were taking turns, singly or in 
threes, shooting the chute, and everybody en- 
dorsed Lieutenant Denmead’s opinion of the 
latest attraction in the camp. 

In the midst of their enjoyment of it, Tom’s 
father arrived, and, after a pleasant conversa- 
tion with the Chief, he was led proudly down 
to the lake and shown the new toboggan slide. 
He expressed mild surprise that such efficient 
carpenters could be found in a group of boys 
of his son’: age or thereabouts; but when he 
was told that George Rawson, whose father 
had been a master-carpenter and cabinet-mak- 
er, had supervised the construction of the 


chute, his wonderment diminished. 


“That’s just another instance of the value 


of manual training,” he remarked to the lieu- _ Be 


tenant, with hearty approval. “If every boy “eg 
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or youth were taught a trade as well as a pro- 
_. fession, if he learned to use his hands as well 
7 as his head, learned more practical things and 
: less Latin and Greek, how much better would 


he be able to get work and earn a living! Even 


> a see 
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if he doesn’t take up any profession or trade, 


____ he becomes a better business man if he has had 
4 a broadening education.” 

4 _ “Precisely my views, sir!’ added Denmead. 
4 - “One of our prime aims in this great organiza- 
4 tion of the Boy Scouts is to promote the abil- 
_ _ ity in boys to do things for themselves: handi- 
4 ness, one might call it.” 

3 Around the council fire that evening the boys. 
E _ talked eagerly of making up two teams for 
q playing water polo. It would take some time 


to give every one a fair tryout, to see who 


. +e 


could make the team, to learn the rules and. 
practice the game. No one save good swim- 
_ mers, who could show that they were swift and 


a Rs strong in the water, would be chosen. But at 
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least they could begin the trials right away, 


and when the weather got warmer they could 
stay longer at a time in the lake, and play the 
first practice games. The teams would either 
be mixed or composed of members of both 
patrols in each of the two cabins, one cabin 
playing against the other in friendly rivalry 
for the camp trophy: a stag’s head which Mr. 
Sherwood had offered as a prize, mounted and 
ready to hang on the wall of the victorious 
cabin. | : 
Fired with enthusiasm’ for this plan, the 
troop retired earlier than usual, in order to 
discuss it in the privacy of their respective 
lodges. And even after “taps” had sounded, 
it was some time before they ceased talking 


and fell asleep. 


Almost the last thoughts that crossed Alec 


Sands’ mind were: 


“Hugh's patrol is not strong on water sports, la 


though he’s ok as a swimmer,—almost as 
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good as Sam. We ought to be able to put it all 
over the Wolves. I don’t know about the 
Hawks this year. They’ve got three new boys 
who haven’t shown yet what they can do. Well, 


we've got Sam and Tom, and Coop Fennimore 


and Spike Welling are Foxes; so this cabin 
will have a good team.” : 

He might have added himself to the list of , 
likely aspirants, but, if he did so “at the back 
of his mind,” he did not admit it even to him- 
self. 

_And in the other cabin Hugh Hardin also 
lay awake for a while, thinking and planning. 

“Tf we Wolves are to have any show in mak- 
ing the team, we'll need a lot of training,” he 


mused. “I guess I’d better not go on that 


- fishing trip as Tom invited me to do, because 


I ought to stay here in camp and coach the 


fellows in swimming stunts. Every day counts, 
and Tom said they intend to be gone four — 


days. Walt Osborne’s going, leaving his 


as 
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Hawks behind for Arthur and me to take care 
of, though Blake Merton is their chief coach. 
Perhaps, after all, I—— No, I’m going to 
stay right here.” 
Nels * * * * * 

“Mighty sorry you won’t join us, Hardin!” 
declared Mr. Sherwood the next morning, 
when Hugh made known his determination. 
“T understand your reasons, though, and I ap- 
plaud your principles. You're a true leader, 
all right; and I wish you and your patrol luck. - 
Don’t tell Tom or that Sands boy I said so, 
however!” he added, laughing. “They might 
consider me a traitor to the Otter patrol.” » 

Under his clear tan, Hugh flushed crimson. 
He disliked being complimented for actions or | 


impulses which seemed to him quite simple 


matters of inclination or duty. To his mind it 


savored of flattery, and his modesty could sug- 
gest no reason why he should be flattered. But — 
he thanked Mr. Sherwood for his invitation, 7 
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and went his own way, in search of Arthur 
Cameron and Billy Worth. 

“Billy, you’ve got to do your best to help 
me with our patrol,” he said seriously. “You 
know how poor we are, as a whole, in water 
sports, and how we’ve got to work to make 
that baseball team.” Ae 


“We've got a few good swimmers,” said 


Billy, always optimistic. 


“There’s room for improvement!” Hugh re- 
sponded dolefully. 

“Well, what shall we do with them?” in- 
quired his chum, who was never unwilling to 
fall in with Hugh’s aims and plans. 


“Come along over to the log house, and [ll 


- tell you. I want to develop those snapshots 


we took yesterday, and we can talk things over 
while we wait.” 

“All right, Hughie! Say the word, son!” 

? 


“Tl race you over to the laboratory 
“Go ? 
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Like greyhounds, the two lads sped over the 
level ground. Hugh reached the closed door 
of the log house first, and flung himself against 


it, panting joyously. Billy was scarcely five 


seconds behind him, and when he came to an. 


abrupt halt, likewise, he looked as though he 
had not turned a hair. Being stockier in build, 
he could outdistance Hugh on a longer run, 
while Hugh could easily leave him behind in a 
quick sprint. 

As Billy turned the knob of the door, a voice 
from within the log house cried out sharply, 


“Hey! Don’t come in, just yet! Ive 


dropped an unrolled film and don’t want any 


daylight on it. Stay out! No admittance! 
Keep out!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A GAME IN WOODCRAFT. 


“It’s Buck Winter,” declared Billy, laugh- 
ing. “He’s always getting into trouble—and 
always falling out of it again!” 

“Cheer up, Buckie!” called Hugh. “Don’t 
lose your film, or your head! We'll stay out, 
if you say so. 

“Found it yet?” he inquired, a few minutes 


later, as a faint splashing and rattle of devel- 


_ oping pans came to their ears. On receiving 


 Buck’s reply, “All right, come in!” he pushed 


open the door of the little cabin and slid inside . 
quickly, followed by Billy. 

The warm atmosphere within the laboratory 
was laden with the odor of chemicals and of 


smoke from the low-turned but badly trimmed 


- wick of the red-glass lantern. Buck was bend- 
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ing over a pine bench in the further corner of 
the room, engaged in sousing a kodak film ina 
pan of liquid. He did not look up as they 
entered, but went right on with his work; and, 
although Hugh could see at a glance that the 
film was damaged beyond hope of rescue, he 
refrained from expressing an opinion, so eager 
and intent was the younger boy. 

“It’s going to be a corker, if it comes out 
right!” said Buck. “It’s six snap-shots of 
some big owls asleep on a dead cedar tree, in 
broad daylight. I came across them, two of 
them, just a little way out of camp, yesterday. 
Joe’s going to show me where to look for their 
nest. He said—what’s the matter with this 
thing, anyway ?—he said it would make quite 
a fine picture: a whole nestful of young owls. 
There, that’s enough of a, bath, I guess. Now 
for the—oh, how rotten! Look at the old 
thing, Hugh! A perfect black blank!” 

“Too bad, Buck! Light-struck, I guess.” 
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“Yes. Careless of me, wasn’t it?” 

“Better luck next time, old scout!” said 
Billy. 

“Hope you'll have better luck with yours,” 
added Buck, seeing that Hugh was beginning 
to prepare the solution in which to develop his 
own films. “I’m going out now and see if I 
can get another whack at those owls. So long, 
fellows!” 
With that, he slipped out of the cabin, leav- 


_ ing the two Wolves in undisturbed possession 


for an hour or two. At the end of that time 


‘they had fixed upon a plan for training the 


members of their patrol in every branch of 
aquatics in which they showed deficiency. 
Billy’s cheerful assurances that it could be 
done, that the mettle shown by the Wolves was 
as good as that of the Otters, if only the best 


swimmers of Hugh’s patrol could be impressed 


with a sense of duty in coming out for prac- 


tice, did much to restore Hugh’s spirits. 
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During the next three days the scouts of the 


Wolf patrol spent a large part of their time 
on or in the lake, devoting themselves to rac- 
ing, to long-distance swims, to dashes of a 


varying. number of yards, to anything and 


everything that would develop their powers as __ 


swimmers and divers. In all this work they 
were coached by Hugh and Billy and carefully 
supervised by George Rawson, who carried out 
the Scout Master’s directions to the very letter. 

Thinking that the troop was becoming—or 
at least in danger of becoming—one-sided in 
their interests, one day, soon after the return 
of the fishing party, the lieutenant proposed 
playing Ensai-Tai. 

“Though the words are Japanese, it is not 
exactly a Japanese game,” he added, when he 
had explained how to play it. “In fact, it’s 
just an exploration party, with Bee of in- 
terest and fun in it. 


“Now, I'll go ahead along the backwoods — © 
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trail and ‘plant’ messages which you scouts, 
under Mr. Rawson’s leadership, will find. 
Then you'll follow the directions. You'd bet- 
ter equip yourselves with ponchos and blank- 
ets and two days’ rations, for I’m going to give 
you a good long hike.” 

In an hour the Scout Master, accompanied 
by Injun Joe, set forth from camp. 

Following him some time later through the 
thick forest glades, they found the first mes- 
sage from him thrust into a hollow elm about 
a mile and a half from camp. It was Blake 
Merton who was the first to discover it. His 

keen eyes had noted, on a birch tree not far 
from the hollow elm, a peculiar mark which 
Joe had left there,—a mark like an arrowhead. 

“Let’s see; that means: ‘Letter hidden three 
paces from here in the direction of arrow,’ ”’ he 
_ said to himself; and presently, after measuring 

__off the three paces, he came upon the message. 
It read: “Leave this trail, follow the old 
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logging road to a fork, take the right-hand 


branch, and walk until a red barn and a gray 
house are reached. At that house ask for the 
second letter.” 

“Why, that must be Tom Walsh’s house,” 
said Blake. 

“Tt is, it is! I remember the Chief said he 
was going to speak to Tom about ordering 
some more lumber from Oakvale for another 
toboggan,’ Ned Twyford responded. “Hurry 
up! Take that message to Mr. Rawson. You've 
won five points for finding it.” 

They left the trail and struck out through 
the unbroken forest, tramping on and on for 
nearly two miles, until they came to the begin- 
ning of a roadway which in former days had 
been the route of transportation of logs be- 


tween the camp and the distant village of Oak- 


vale. Along this road they marched, singing 


songs and planning where they would pitch 


their temporary camp that evening and what 
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they would have for supper. The expedition 
in the form of a game had for all of them the 
charm of uncertainty and romance, created by 
the fact that no one in the party knew where 
he was going next or just how long he would 
be gone. Two days, the Scout Master had 
said; but might he not change his plans and 
allow them a day or two longer? 

At last they debouched upon a wide clear- 
ing, at the further side of which they saw an 
old red barn surrounded by hayricks. It was 
not Tom Walsh’s place, and it looked quite 
unfamiliar to most of them. 

“Oh, I recognize that barn!’ cried Hugh. | 


“Tt’s the same one we slept in that rainy night 


- last summer, when some of us were on a hike 


to climb the Pinnacle. Don’t you remember it, 
Billy ?” 
“Of course I do. But it looks different now; 


the whole place is neater, in better order. I _ 
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wonder if the same old codger of a farmer is 
in charge of it now?” 

“We'll soon see.” 

As they crossed the clearing and approached 
the farmhouse, which stood some little dis- 


tance eastward of the barn, a large, portly, un- 


gainly figure rose from a bench beside the back 


door and came slowly forward to meet them. 
It was that of a very tall man, with bronzed 
red cheeks, sandy hair, and prominent brown 
eyes. He was munching a crust of bread, 
which he grasped in one hand while he ex- 


.tended the other in cordial greeting. There 


was something about him, in his whole appear- 


ance and bearing, which suggested a great — 


overgrown boy caught in the act of stealing $ 


bread and jam from the pantry shelf and try- 


ing to cover up his delinquency by exaggerated A 


friendliness. 


“Waal, haow aire yeou?” he drawled, shak- ‘ 
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ing hands with Rawson. “Be you fellers the 
boys from Pi’neer Camp over yonder ?” 

_And having learned from Rawson that they 
were, he added: 

“T got a message fer yeou, which same yer 
boss left here this noon. Here ’tis.” He pro- 
duced a much crumpled envelope from the 
pocket of his overalls and handed it to the 
Assistant Scout Master. “What’s it all er- 
bout, anyways?” 

Rawson replied by reading the message 
aloud: 

_“ ‘Follow the valley road, going north, until 
you come to Oak River. Turn east and pro- 


ceed along the eastern bank of the river as far 


as the toll-bridge. Cross this, and camp for 


the night. Ask the keeper of the toll-bridge 


_ for a third letter. Fresh water will be found 


in a spring about twenty paces from the west- 
ern end of the bridge: a good camping place bee 
Rawson then explained to the farmer what 
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they were doing, and the burly rustic appeared — 


much interested. In answer to Billy’s ques- 


tions, he said that he had bought the farm from 


its previous owner that spring, and was put-_ 


ting the place in tolerable order before bring- 
ing his wife and two boys from Bangor, Maine, 


to settle on it. 


“Come eround and see us “bout a month . 


from now,” he invited them all, as, having 
rested and refreshed themselves with ice-cold 
buttermilk and bread and butter, they prepared 


to continue their jaunt. 


They thanked him sincerely, and proceeded 


on the last lap of the first day’s march. By © 


the time they reached the toll-bridge they were 
fairly tired and ravenously hungry, and they 


made haste to cross the bridge and go into 


camp. For some strange reason, the toll- 


keeper was absent from his post,—perhaps, be- 


cause there was so little traffic along that road 


~ 


at that time of year, he had decided to “take 
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-a day off” and run over to Oakvale,—so they 

knew there was nothing to do but wait over- 
night in camp, hoping that he would show up 

in the morning with their instructions. 3 
While the others crossed the bridge, how- 

ever, Hugh and Dick Bellamy remained on the 

eastern bank of the river, to make a search 

: outside the toll-man’s lodge for the message 
from the Chief. They thought that the keeper 


might have left it under the door or one of 
_ the windows, or even in some bush or pile of 
stones near the toll-gate; but their search 
failed to bring it to light, and they rejoined 
their companions on the opposite bank. 

The exploration party had encamped beside ~ 
a bubbling spring of crystal water, under the 
roof of the orandest elms and willows that 
Hugh had ever seen. Their campfire crackled 
near the foot of a huge willow whose branches 
_ hung eit over the murmuring river. 


With Rawson’s permission, some of the 
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troop had gone for a dip in the river; others 


had rigged up fishing rods and lines of willow 


branches and string and bent pins, using earth-_ 


worms for bait; while others were making a 
large lean-to of boughs and leaves. A few 
were preparing supper, and three boys were 
gathering plenty of firewood for the night. 
The lean-to was constructed in case there 
should be rain during the night, though this 
seemed very unlikely; so unlikely, indeed, that 


most of the troop decided to sleep out in the 


open, wrapped in their blankets and covered | 


by their ponchos. 


The cooking operations were well under way, 


and the twilight shadows had gathered thickly © 


over the river, when suddenly out of the dusk 


arose a loud outcry, a shout of dismay and 


frantic alarm. It seemed to come from mid- — 


stream, and reached the ears of the boys who 


had gone in for a final swim. Instantly they © 
all, with the exception of Hugh Hardin and 
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Tom Sherwood, made for the shore as fast as 
their arms and legs could propel them, and, 
regaining the bank, ran along the edge, wildly 
trying to locate the cry of terror. | 

But the two young fellows who had re- 
mained in the water turned with one accord 
and swiftly struck out into the main current, 
where it ran swifter, Hugh breasting it boldly 
up-stream, Tom allowing it to carry him down 
several yards before either became aware of 
the exact position of the tired swimmer who 
had called for help. By chance it was Tom 
who discovered him, guided to the spot by the 


_ sound of a faint splashing and gurgling in the 


darkness. 


“Keep your mouth shut, whoever you are!” 


commanded Tom, redoubling his strokes. “I’m 


coming to get you. Keep quiet! Don’t act 


like a fool!’ 


_ But his words, gasped out almost breath- 
lessly as he sped to the rescue, might just as 
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well have been uttered-to a log of wood floating 
on the bosom of the river; for the boy—it was 
Ned T'wyford—who had been caught in the 
current was by this time so frightened, believ- 
ing himself to be drowning, that he paid not 
the sieniece heed. 

However, Tom Sherwood felt equal to the 
emergency. He had been trained in aquatics, 
was an expert swimmer, and had already had 
‘practice in “saving” another swimmer of his 


own size or larger. Remembering now what 


he had read and learned, he swam nearer and — | 


nearer to the struggling Ned, peering across 
the dark surface of the water in order to de- 


termine just where and when to seize him. He 


saw Ned’s arms beating the water frantically, 


his shoulders heaving up and down, his head 


beginning to sink below the level of the waves. 


Then Tom made a sudden quick spurt, dived 
below the surface, and, coming up again a aa 
moment later, approached Ned from the back. i 
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Quickly he passed his left arm under Ned’s 
left, across the chest, and firmly grasped Ned’s 
right forearm just below the elbow, giving 
himself control. Tom’s right arm remained 
free for swimming. With a powerful kick of 
his feet, in order to get clear of his burden, he 
began swimming along with the current, tow- 
ing Ned at arm’s length, and heading for the 
shore. 

To his surprise, as soon as Ned felt the 
grasp of the stronger swimmer he ceased to 
struggle, so Tom’s task was not so difficult as 


it might have been. For all that, it was hard 


enough. He was beginning to tire and his 


weary muscles ached with cold. A horrid fear 
assailed him: Was this the beginning of a 
cramp? Would he be doubled up and go down 
No! 
Impossible! He must reach that little point of 


like a stone before anyone could 


land over there, with the clump of willows on 


it! Only a dozen yards away now! He must 


f { 
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make it, he must! One, two, three, four— 
nearer, nearer! Ah, at last! In utter weari- 
ness he let his legs and feet sink downward, 
and to his intense relief. they touched the clay 
bed of the river. 

The rest was comparatively easy. He stag- 
gered to the riverbank, half dragging, half 
carrying Ned in his arms, and dropped down 
on the wet grass. In a few moments he was 
surrounded by his comrades, some fully 
dressed and carrying blankets, others as naked 


as himself and shivering with the chill of 


mingled alarm and relief. Before he could - 


say a word, George Rawson pounced upon 


him, wrung his hand, and wrapped him and 


Ned in blankets. Then the boys carried Ned 


to the camp site where the fire burned warmly. 
“Where’s Hugh?” asked Tom through his 


chattering teeth, as he was urged along also. | ie 


“I—TI left.him ou-out there, in m-mid-s-stream, 
and——” 
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A cold, wet, bare shoulder was pressed 
against his, and, turning, he saw Hugh walk- 
ing beside him, felt Hugh’s arm thrown across 
his shoulders, heard Hugh’s voice say: 

“Great work, Tom! We’re all proud of 
you!” 

And then a sudden, awful, cold weakness 
seemed to smite Tom “below the belt,’”’ an emp- 
tiness that was worse than any hunger he had 
ever known, and the hero of the day crumpled 


up on the grass in front of the campfire. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


They carried Tom to the lean-to and laid him 
gently down beside Ned on a thick mat of 
balsam which they had gathered. Then Raw- 


son, assisted by Hugh and Don Miller, pro- 


ceeded to give the two lads a vigorous rub- 
down, followed by discreet doses of a mild 
stimulant. By nine o’clock that night every 
one of the Ensai-Tai party was restored to a 
normal frame of mind and body, and eager 
to resume the march on the following day. 
The toll-keeper appeared on the sean while 
the boys were at breakfast next morning. He 


gave them a letter which he had carelessly car- 


ried in his coat pocket all the previous after- 
noon. It was the third message from the 


Chief, and it read thus: 
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“Now proceed to the town of Westwood, see 
the lumber mills, make note of the number of 
men employed and their occupations. Report 
on the power used and the output. Leave 
Westwood, going southeast, following the rail- 
road track two miles, until you reach a large 
oak forest. Cross this at right angles to the 
railroad, and you will come to a trail. Follow 
this trail to a cabin, where Joe will be waiting. 
for you to guide you back to Pioneer Camp.” 

“Wonder where the Chief will have gone 
when we get to that cabin?” said a scout of the 
Hawk patrol, who was of an inquiring mind. 

“Fe had business to attend to in Westwood,” 
returned Rawson, with polite frigidity. He 
was slightly amused at the young scout’s in- 
quisitiveness. 

After packing their marching gear and 


cleaning away all traces of their occupancy of 


that spot on the river bank, the scouts set forth 
once more on their hike at a good easy pace of 
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about two or three miles an hour. On their 
way they played the game of deer stalking. 

George Rawson acted as the deer. He bade 
the party sit and rest for ten minutes in a little 
hollow along the track, while he went ahead 
and disappeared in the coverts of a grove, not 
hiding, but standing, moving a little now and 
then as he chose. 

At the end of the allotted ten minutes the 


scouts set out to find him, and each one in his 


own way tried to approach the deer, unheard 
and unseen. In this part of the game Hugh 
excelled, for he was an adept in woodcraft, in 
tracking and trailing. Yet even his tactics 
were observed by the wary “deer”; and in 
accordance with the rules of the game, which 
stipulate that when the person acting as the 
deer sees a scout he directs him to stand still as 
having failed, Rawson called to Hugh pres- 
ently: “Halt!”’ 

Hugh, who was stooping above a bed of 


ve 
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high grass and burdock plants, “froze” in his 


tracks. Looking around, he could see Rawson 


stealing away down a zigzag path some little 
distance ahead, evidently unobserved by the 
other trailers. Presently Rawson called out: 
“Time!” and each scout stood up or otherwise 
revealed himself at the spot which he had 
reached. The one nearest the “deer” won the 
game. 

The forenoon was well advanced when they 
reached the town of Westwood and took their 
lunch at a little inn, before going to inspect the 


lumber mills. Billy was much interested in 


these, as anything and everything that per- 


tained to forestry held his attention. He took 
voluminous notes, and as they all proceeded 
on their way he planned just how he was going 


to write his jottings into a clear and concise 


4; report. 


Along the railroad track they tramped leis- 
urely, observing the country through which 
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they passed, noting the principal landmarks, 
acquiring a general knowledge of the district 
within the six mile radius of their headquar- 
ters. . 

“In every branch of scouting you must prac- 


3) 


tice observation,’ Rawson said approvingly. 
“T suppose you’ve heard that word so many 
times that you’re thoroughly tired of it. But 
all the same, pathfinding is built on observa- 
tion, and if you don’t practice the one you can’t 
succeed in the other. 

“Whenever you go anywhere, especially in 
unfamiliar country and when you visit a 
strange town, learn to notice all prominent ob- 


jects in order to find your way back without 


asking for information. Imagine for the time 


being that you’re without tongue and ears, 1nd | 


make your eyes and brain do all the work. In’? +m 


the country, notice all landmarks such as hills, 


mounds, peculiar rocks or trees, streams, 


bridges, farms, roads, etc. Andina town or — 
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city notice principal buildings, shops, names of 
streets, car-lines, everything that would give 
you your bearings. See?” 

“Yes, yes! Sure thing!” responded a few 
boys. 

“What’s gained by all that?” inquired an- 
other of a practical mind. 

“First, you're training your eyes and brain; 
second, you’re learning how to find your way 
anywhere and back again; third, you’re fitting 
yourself to direct some other person who may 
have to travel over the same ground. How 
many of you fellows know four good rules to 
be followed when setting out on a journey— 
that is, a journey on foot or on horseback?” ~ 

_ There was a brief pause. The hikers were 
thoughtful, remembering what they had read 
or had been told. After a minute or two sev- | 
eral of them spoke up. 

“Never start out for a walk or on patrol 


without first noticing the compass direction 
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and which way the wind is blowing,” said one. 

“What do you do if you haven’t a compass?” 
inquired a tender foot. 

Hugh informed him. “Remember that at six 
o’clock.in the morning the sun is due east,” he 
said simply. “At nine it’s southeast, at twelve 
south, at three p.m. southwest, and at six due 
west. Besides, you can find the south any time ~ 
o’ day by turning the hour hand of your watch, 
lying flat, to the sun; then, without moving the 
watch, put a pencil across the center of the dial 
so that it points halfway between the hour hand 
and the figure twelve. That’s the north and 
south line.” 

“Q-oh, that’s easy, isn’t it,” said the tender- 


foot. “I never knew that before. Thanks for 
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telling me.” 

“T know another rule,” an older boy said, : 
turning to Rawson. “It’s this: After you've - 
passed some ck at it to see 5 


dmark, look ba 
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“Correct!” laughed Rawson. “That’s quite 
important, you know, because an object often 
looks totally different when seen from the other 
side; and unless you remember how it looked, 
you might become confused. Don’t fail to 
practice that rule! 


“The third rule,” he went on, “is: If your 


_ path is very difficult, as when you’re going 


through thick underbrush of any kind, mark 


aaa 
rN 


your trail in some way that you'll be sure to 
recognize when you return, and on the side 
you'll see when returning. 

“The fourth rule is: If you lose your way, 


don’t lose your head. As a matter of fact, 


when a tenderfoot discovers that he’s lost he 


usually runs frantically around until he’s tuck- 
ered out. Now, if you do get lost, don’t get 
alarmed, but try to follow your own trail back. 
If you can’t do this, light a signal-fire, make 


yourself as comfortable as possible, and wait 


calmly for your friends to find you. Even if 
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they don’t see your signals, they'll probably be 
able to follow up your trail; whereas, if you’re 
running around like all-possessed, and one trail _ 
is continually crossing another, they’ll have a 
much harder task. 

- “Here we are at the trail through the oak 


>? 


forest!’ he exclaimed finally; and, realizing: 
that they were on the last lap of their march, 
the scouts turned eagerly into the shadowy 
woods, and followed him under the great trees. 
Unseen by Rawson, however, two tired 
members of the expedition lagged a little, rear- 
ward. They were Ned Twyford and Tom 
Sherwood, who were too proud to admit their 
weariness, although they found each step more 
and more difficult as the party advanced. Now | 
and then a comrade would half pause to wait. — J 
for the weary pair, whereupon the latter would : 
quicken their pace for a few desperate strides. . fe 
The leaders of the party, moving through 
_. the thick bracken and brambles that obscured am 
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the trail, came suddenly upon a bed such as a 
cat might make for itself in straw, only larger, 
under the shelter of a stump. 

“This is a fox’s kennel,’ said Rawson. 
“Look around, and you may find other signs 
of a fox. But keep in sight of each other,” 
he added cautiously, as, with a shout of glee, | 
> the boys separated and began to search in all 
directions. . ; 
That is to say, all scattered except Tom and 
ee ‘< Ned. For their part, if a whole pack of foxes 
a _had trotted by, they would not have been moved 
et: enthusiasm, so tired and footsore were they. 

While the others searched, going further and 
' Furttier ahead along the trail, those two sat 
: down together on the leaves and moss, and 
; ‘allowed the others to leave them behind. | 
_ “T don’t care!” sighed Ned. “I can’t goa _ 
"step farther.”’ apr | 
ee ye Phets em go! They'll come back for us AWhen. 
y find out awece left,” Tom declared hope- ; 
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ed them, about dusk, having found no traces of 5 | 


_ which the animal had evidently carried in his_ Hs 
“mouth. | They did not find the two boys there, 


"continued Hea the wood vip they came 


fully. “Unless they think we've gone tat on 
the side-lines into the woods, and never sus- 
pect that we stayed behind!” eae | 

This guess proved to be correct. The fox- ¥ 
hunting members of the party pressed onward | a 


and finally reached the cabin where Joe await- — 


the fox save a few long tawny hairs and a <4 . 


feather or two from a pheasant or partridge — 


Fe > 


as they had expected, and i in some alarm they : 


immediately went out again, going back on the re 
trail in search of them, calling and whistling 
as they beat poe! way through’ the under 


“¥ 


growth. ‘ a 
Meanwhile, Tom and Ned, dines ae set } 
out to follow ee comrades. In the growin; 


darkness they wandered from the trail, 
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to be the one in which they would find the 
guide. To be sure, no one was there to greet 
% _ them and to inquire what had become of them, 
and they were too far off the trail itself to 


hear the shouts and calls of their companions. 


q ’ Nevertheless, thinking they had stumbled by a 


fortunate chance upon the right cabin, they re- 


solved to wait there until the others should 


“Looks kind 0? lonesome,” was Tom’s com- 
a ‘ment, as, crossing the threshold of the cabin, 
a he peered doubtfully through the darkness of 
7" the damp and musty i interior. “Got a match, 
Ned: bs 


“Nary a match, old scout.” 


t 


“We've got to make a fire, you know.” 

7 . Ned followed him into the deserted cabin. 
“Ugh! it’s cold, all right,” he remarked with 
bs a Shiver. “Is that a fireplace over there, or 


st a pile of tumbled-down bricks?” 
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ee SS. LS a fireplace. I guess; I can’t just mee 


out. Oh, why haven’t you got a match?” 
“We'll Heed a hist wed iO aa long 
in here, Tom!” : é iat 
a “Yes; but not only because it’s cold.” 
“What d’you mean?” 
“We'll need it as a signal-fire.” 
“A signal-fire? You mean that we’'re——” | 
“Yes, that’s just it, Ned, we’ re lost.” . 
“Lost? Lost! "Way out here in thea : 


{isi strange waods! Miles and miles from camp!” 


“Don’t you get scared, eee We'll be all : 
right.” pe I 
unless! ae scared, ” asserted oe faintly; “ os } 
T.don’t like this at.all?? so 4 Ae Eee: 
“Neither do I,” Tom Lenhart He ee 


| to fumble in his pockets, hoping to find ami 


or the remnant of one. “Why don’t the 


come? Let's give the camp yell, and ee 


ee: . 
= 
~ 


some one doesn’ t rahe us. _ They can’t 


very far away.” 
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Both boys yelled lustily, and the barbaric 


sounds woke weird echoes in the silent wood. 

“Hark! What was that?” whispered Tom. 

In the forest, near or at some distance, they _ 
could not tell which, came a succession of short, 
sharp barks like the yapping of a dog: ‘“Ha- 
-a-ap! Ha-a ha-ha! Ha-a-ap!’—Then silence, 
except for the rustle of the leaves. 

“It’s a fox!’ Tom exclaimed, answering his 
own question. “Wish we could see him! He’s i. 
Hello! here’s the 


stump of a match in my pocket! Come on, 


laughing at us, or else 


let’s pick up a few pieces of wood and start a 
fire. You remember, Rawson said the first 
thing to do when you're lost in the woods is to 
light a signal-fire, make yourself as comfort- 
able as possible, and wait for your friends to 
find you. Well, I hope they'll do it before long; 
or else we're stuck here for the night.” 

“I guess we are, anyway,” was the doleful 


response. 
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“You've let it fall!” ae 
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Then the two lads began to gather up fire- 
wood and dry leaves—which, by the way, were. y 
not easy to find in that sylvan spot, for the dew 
was heavy. However, they managed to col- 
lect enough to start a fire in the dilapidated 
chimney of their shelter. 

Just as Tom had cautiously struck the one | 
and only match against a piece of bark, a sud-_ a 
den loud whirr as of rushing wings startled 
him: Looking up quickly with a little gasp, he 
saw two large gray owls dart across the room > 
‘and sail out the doorway with mournful hots. a: 

“Ned! Did you see them?” he asked, as his _ a 
companion in solitude sidled quickly into the ein 
cabin, bearing in his arms several birch logs. 
“Owls! ‘Two big ones. I guess they were 
nesting in here.” 

“Look out for that match !” cried. Ned. L 2 


To 


Hastily, Tom picked up the sputtering bi 
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leaves, and soon a few tongues of flame were 
licking the tinder. Presently a cheerful fire 
aa was blazing on the rude hearth. The boys. 
then got out their few remaining pieces of 
: _ hardtack and prepared to eat a frugal supper. 
Evidently the cabin had been recently in- 
habited, for on rummaging around they found 

a small sauce-pan, a tin box containing a few 

_ spoonfuls of tea leaves, and three potatoes,— 
all these being in a fair state of cleanliness and 
preservation. The potatoes they impaled upon 
‘sticks and roasted before their fire, and they 
used the sauce-pan, after cleaning it by boiling 

_ water in it, for making tea.. Their repast 
might have been worse, after all! 3 
By the time they had finished it, they were 

_ too sleepy even to talk or to decide what they 
would d do the first thing i in the pMet to ee 


} ee 
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Suddenly Tom woke with a start. Sitting 
up, he listened intently. Deep in the woods 
sounded a faint crackling as though some large 
animal were forcing its way through the under- 


brush. Reaching over, Tom woke Ned. 


“Hey, there’s something coming through the 


woods!” he whispered. “Wonder what it can — 


ber! 

The two boys, now wide awake, crouched in 
the cabin while the noise in the woods grew 
louder and nearer every moment. At last Tom 
could bear the suspense no longer. Jumping to 
his feet, he rushed to the door. 


' 


“Who's there?” he called. The answer was 


a perfect chorus of shouts and cheers. In a es 


moment the two were surrounded by the boys 
from the camp, who had retraced their steps | 
| ge search for them. Learning from the half- 


‘breed euide that another cabin was in the vicin- 


ity, they had lost no time in striking out into 
the timber, led through the darkness by Joe, ‘0 
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until they had discerned the light of the fire 
shining through the trees. The remainder of 
the night was spent by the reunited party in 


the cabin, and on the following morning they 


t all set forth on the return hike to Pioneer 


Camp. 


Tom and Ned, having been reproved with 


_ the severity that they deserved, felt somewhat 
in disgrace. But they forgot their worries as 


to what would be the final punishment for the 


_ escapade, in the general discussion of the long 
~ awaited formation of the teams for water: ‘polo 


and of the forthcoming games, which were to 


_ be held soon after their return to headquarters. 
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began by teaching every candidate the rudi- 


- the team Praga bexins 2 for pee oe) 


~ 
~ 


\ CHAPTER VI. 


WATER POLO. 


= 
~ 


The Scout Master, aided by George Rawson, 


ments of the game. Every scout in camp who 
could qualify for any position on a team wa 
put through the mill. Each was schooled in 


the Le ea ae of OK Be diving, mgs 


had as ae thoroughly mastered. balp has 
- : 
game eee , Fol ie 


Be shermaore, ne ted insisted on the D 
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time for the first trial contest drew near, these 
4 were abandoned in favor of short, quick 
_ dashes; because, in water polo, sprinting is of 
chief importance. 

The system Denmead followed was a very 
simple one. Having chosen a small harbor or 
a. ~ cove in the lake, which served in place of the 
P -tank in which the game is usually played, he 
4 carefully measured the sides of this cove and 
5 nailed a board on two posts, to represent a 
Xe goal. One board was about ten feet from the — 
a land end of the cove, and the other, directly 


, opposite it, was fastened on two buoys farther 


out on the water. The goals were eighteen 
CL een ee ; aa 
inches above the water line and sixty feet 
apart. Midway between them, on each side of 


ial 


a "the cove, he erected a red post; these two posts, 


‘ound on each side, directly opposite each 


four and fifteen feet respectively from 


ed 
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each goal. Having thus “set the stage,” as it 
were, he continued to rehearse his players. © 
He instituted what he called blackboard _ 
practice; that is, he drew diagrams of the 4 
possible: formations on a large sheet of paper, | 
and made candidates, selected at random, ex- 
plain the duties of every position in each for- 
mation. By this method he obliged every boy 
to use his brains; he found out the amount of. 
water polo intelligenee that each possessed; he _ 
imparted to each one ie ideas of all the others; a } 
' he taught them how to fill every position, and | 
he brought to light many new plays. tg ‘ 


The boys were enthusiastic over this thor-— 


» ough drill. Even those who did not care to i 
play, or who were not fitted in years or strength ae 
for the strenuous sport, put aside their other 
interests for the time being and watched the 
practice eagerly from day to day. Specula- 


tion as to who would make the teams ran high. 
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were practicing tackles, while Billy and Tom 
_were testing their ability in making goals. 


4 | They placed the ball fifteen or twenty feet 


_« ing to get it without coming to the surface. 


; away and then swam after it under water, try- 
a 
a As Rawson explained to them, this had the 


double object of getting them used to staying 
under water and to looking for the ball while 


7 

7 

a _ submerged in a real encounter. 

; Rawson was delighted with the progress his 


division was’ making. 


“Hard work, isn’t it?” he queried, after a 
- scrimmage in the water between three Hawks 
and two Otters who were contending the four- 
_ foot-from-goal line. 
wits creat, simply gr-great!” sputtered Wal- 
‘ter Osborne. “I say, Tom, how did you man- 
age to hang to the ball while I had that neck- 
hold on you?” | 
‘Don’t know!” laughed Tom. “My mouth 


was so full of water I nearly choked.” 


7 
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Rawson ex- 


??? 


“Keep your mouth shut, boy! 
claimed, his eyes shining with merriment. — 
“And by the way, Walter, remember this: i 
When a man with the ball faces you and has 
his right arm out in front to protect himself _ 
against your tackle, seize his right wrist with 


your right hand and twist him around quickly 


until Here! let me show you! Take the 
ball and get down in the water.” , ; 

Walter did so, and after backing away from. 
him about three yards, Rawson came up with 
a few swift overhand strokes. 


“Now! Ball in your right hand. — re en pe 


hold on you. see? You're at my mercy n a ; 
and I can take the ball from you easilg uck 


under, and swim toward goal. You try it 
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“Let me try, too!” begged Arthur Cameron, 
treading water vigorously in his excitement. 

So Rawson showed Arthur the same 
“stunt”; and then he taught them how to flip 
the ball over the water after capturing it from 
an opponent. 

“When you play outdoors in a lake or pond, 
instead of in a gymnasium tank, your aim 
toward goal is likely to be less accurate, be- 
cause of many surrounding objects,” he said, 
as they swam ashore. “You're apt to be both- 
ered by the sunlight on the water, by the wind, 

_ or by the effect of a wide horizon which seems — 
to increase the distance between goals.” 

Landing, they walked over to a strip of } 
clean, smooth sand, where they stretched them- 


selves out in the warm sunlight to rest and 


watch the others who were being shown the 


various tackles and breaks. The Scout Master 


: had decided to let the boys learn these on dry 


land first, because in the water a green player 
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naturally thinks more of the ducking in store 
for him than of the trick he is trying to master. 

In water polo, as in football, there are sev- 
eral kinds of tackles or holds, but one tackle 
and one-break will serve as a foundation for 
all. Hugh soon showed marked proficiency in 
learning them, and Tom Sherwood ran him a 
close second. For this reason, it seemed very 


likely that these two would be chosen for the 


position of center on the opposing teams. Ow- 


ing to their proficiency, they were the first 
whom Denmead allowed to practice tackling 
Rawson in the water. Rawson at first let the 
boys secure the various holds on him without 
much opposition, but he gradually increased 
the resistance as each player developed quick- 
ness and skill. Finally, he ceased to coach them 
in person and made them practice on each 
other. 


“We're lucky to have such a good coach as : 


Mr. Rawson,” remarked Sam one evening, as _ 


\ 
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_ the troop was gathered in a big circle around 
the campfire. “If I can ever learn as much 
about the game as he knows, I’ll be as proud as 
Punch!” ; 

Just then the Scout Master turned to Cam- 

eron, who was seated beside him. 

“By the way, you are a little too ready to be 
tackled any time and all the time, Arthur,” he 
#8 said. “It is an excellent rule to avoid being 

tackled uselessly, you know. If a tackle is 
likely to help your side, go into it, of course, 
heart and soul, just.as hard as you know how; 
but never make a needless sacrifice.” nae 

“What is the best break known, sir?” asked 

Alec, after glancing at Hugh and remember- 
ing an especially efficient hold which Hugh had 
tried on him that afternoon. | 

_ The Scout Master stood up in the flickering 

oe light of the fire. 

“Tt is this one,” he said promptly, demon- 
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> 


- strating it with Alec, clothed as they were. 
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Approaching Alec, he threw his own left shoul- 


der forward, presenting a three-quarter view. 


Alec in turn flung his right arm over Den- 
mead’s neck,—or, at least, he attempted to do 
so. But as soon as his right arm went up, 
Denmead placed his left hand squarely under 
Alec’s armpit, and let himself sink, as it were, 
twisting around until he was in a position of 


swimming on his back. Then, by a sudden 


pull, he flung Alec over him. Alec landed on © 


the ground with an audible thud. 

Aburst of laughter, in which Alec joined, 
rippled around the circle. . 
“It will be easier in the water, Alec; you 


won't hit so hard!” Denmead said jocosely, as 


he helped the Otter to his feet. “And now, : 


boys, let’s talk of something else. I have a 


plan for some interesting patrol work i in bird- 


study which I feel sure you fellows, particu i 


larly you younger scouts, will be glad to cae ft 


up. Shall I tell you what it is?” 
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“Yes, yes!” came a chorus of eager voices. 
“Well, it’s this: I am going to keep at head-.- 
quarters a large sheet on thé wall, where 2 
list of the year’s bird observations can be tabu- 
lated. Each time anyone of you sees a new 
bird, he can add its name to the list, together 
with the initials of the observer. After that 
name, the scout can jot down facts of interest 
about the bird he has observed. The scout 
whose initials appear most frequently will have 
a prize at the end of the camp season. The | 
prize will be a new camera. 
“Another thing: Whenever anyone i ob- 
a sr) | : serves a new bird can also get good photos of 
a the bird, he will score ten points per bird for 
Pp dey the final record of his patrol. How do you 
anes the plan?” 
: There were expressions of unanimous ap- 
7 - proval. ‘ 
: “It’s a go, then,” said Denmead, and in the 


pause which followed his announcement he 
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glanced at his watch. ~“ “Taps’ inside of half 
an hour, boys,” he added. “What shall it be 
now, until we turn in?” 


>? 


“A story! piped up one small ‘Soca 
7 of Walter’s patrol. 

“Suppose you tell one, Will?” 

“T can’t. Don’t know any. You promised, 
sir, that you'd tell us one.” | . 

“All right. Dll do better than that. Pil 
read you a fine account of how three Roman 
soldiers, centuries ago, defended their city 
against the approach of a whole army.” 

Leaving his seat on the huge fallen log-in 
front of the fire, Denmead went to his cabin. 
He returned in a few minutes with a lighted es, 
lantern and a book. He placed the lantern on 


the log, and, stretching himself out on the 


grass, his shoulders against the log, he opened: Pe. 
the book and began to read in a clear, deep, a 


musical voice. His auditors listened attentive. ~ 
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ly, enthralled by the stirring cadences of Ma- 


caulay’s poem of “Horatius.” 


ua! 


When he came to the verse: 


““And when above the raging tide 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer,’ ” 


ee a em oe a 


a low murmur of delight rose in appreciation 
of the heroism of the noble Roman. 

“Every boy and girl should know that poem 
by heart,” he said when he had finished. 
“Good-night, scouts. Put out the fire now, and 
go to your lodges. A night’s sound sleep is 
necessary. To- morrow morning I'll tell st 


the line-up for our first te polo game.” 


\ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE DECISIVE GAME. 


gis perfect morning, thank fortune!’ was 
Walter’s first waking thought, as, sliding out 
of his bunk, he softly opened the cabin door. 
Across the woodland a heavy morning fog, 
which generally indicates a clear day, was 
being blown slowly by a gentle breeze. Over- 


head, as well as he could see through the mist, 


. he caught glimpses of a clear gray sky. The 


air held a wonderful freshness and fragrance 
of moist earth. The foliage glittered in the 
sun’s first rays. 


“When the dew is on the grass, rain will 


P 


j is 
never come to pass,’” quoted Walter softly, 


and he turned to waken his companions. 


After breakfast all activities except the 
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lighter morning duties, such as making up the 
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well-aired beds and putting the camp in order, 
were suspended. Everyone was impatient for 
eleven o’clock to arrive, for at that hour the 
game was scheduled to begin. 

The Scout Master, Rawson, and Joe, the 
guide—who had been an interested observer 
of the polo practice ever since it began—were 
closeted in Denmead’s cabin, inaccessible to 
all. Denmead was to be referee of the game, 
and the other two were to act as judges in case 
any point should be disputed which he might 
overlook in action. 


The contesting teams were made up of six 


i players on each side, with two reserve boys 


who could be substituted at any time when the 


ball was not in play. A player withdrawn 


would not be allowed to return to the game. 


 -‘The time of play was to be sixteen minutes, 


utes’ rest between halves. 


e actual time, divided into halves, and five min- 


4 


These and other rules of the game, Denmead 
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read to the Ne carididates when all were as- 
sembled on the lake shore. Then he announced 
the names of the players. : 

“Team One: For forward line: Bice ae 
din, center; Arthur Cameron, left forward; 
Don Miller, right forward. .For backfield: 
Blake Merton: halfback; Dick Bellamy, left 


goal-tender; Cooper See ok right goal- © 


tender. 

“Team Two: For forward line: Tom Sher- 
' wood, center; Billy Worth, right forward; 
Walter Osborne, left forward. For backfield: 


Alec Sands, halfback; Sam Winter, right goals 


tender; Paul West, left goal-tender. 


“Substitutes: Harry Brooks and Roger 
! 


(‘Spike’) Welling. 


“You see, fellows, I’ve Hankaacelt divided the 


patrols between the two teams, so that your — 


main idea will be teamwork only. Remember 


Y 
a 
4 
q 


he 


be broad-minded enough not 0. eare whos i 


scores, so long as your team wins the point 
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but let every player do his best. Don’t for- 
_get that in order to score, the ball has to be 
touched to the goal while in the hand of the 


player; it must not be thrown. Later on we'll 
have games with Mr. Sherwood’s trophy for 
the prize. 
“Are you ready?” op 
In a few seconds the two teams were lined 
up, one on each side of the cove, while Joe took 
his place as judge at the land end, and Raw- 
son, in swimming costume, paddled out in a 
canoe to his place behind the other goal. , 
_ All the unassigned scouts in the troop were 
drawn up along the shore, on the pier,:and in 
: 2 if “canoes or rowboats, to watch the game. 
a Amid breathless silence, the Scout Master, 
: standing on the right hand side of the little — 
cove, tossed the ball into the middle of the 
3 playing area, raised one hand, and then, put- 
z ting a whistle to his lips, blew one shrill blast. 


A quiver seemed to run down the lines of 


into the water, followed by six others (the a 


: Alec Sands. 


Xe 
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waiting players, and the forwards on each 
side ee slightly out over the water, ready 
to dive. 

- Another blast of the whistle. Lower 
crouched the tense. divers. A third blast!—Like — 


a flash, six gleaming, white, slender forms shot _ 


backfields) a moment later. _ 
The twelve lads dashed through the water to 
their respective positions and the game was on! 2 
Without a moment’s delay, the two centers, s 
Hugh Hardin and Tom Sherwood, darted for : 
the ball. Tom seized it only a second before " 


Hugh, and tossed it back to his defense-man, : 


/ 


Alec muffed it, but Sam Winter sdearean 


at once. Immediately the three: backfielders _ 
of Team Two ett to hold the ball Bi 
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q they would pass the ball in front again, toward ° 
_ their goal. 

When the two forward lines met, a lively 
scrimmage took place, with great splashing 
and tossing of arms and legs. Hugh made 
straight for Tom, who was soon again in pos- 
session of the ball. When only a couple of 
. feet away from Tom, Hugh took a good strong 
ee stroke, lifted himself as high out of the water 
= as he could, threw his arm around Tom’s neck, 
" 7 and, pulling Tom’s head down until it was 
4 a jammed against his chest, wound his legs 
around Tom’s body. 

_ With his opponent thus at his mercy, it was” 
an easy thing to take the ball. 

- But scarcely had Hugh accomplished this 
and taken three strokes toward goal, when 
Walter Osborne, who had “covered” hiss by 
4 staying close behind, plunged after him, and, 
% _ placing one hand on Hugh’s shoulder, pressed ig 
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ball, Walter lifted himself over Hugh and 
passed the ball to Alec, who, by breaking Don 
Miller’s tackle, managed to touch goal. 
‘An impartial cheer rose from all around, 
and Alec, in his elation, felt that he had made _ 
amends for his bad fumble at the start of the 74 
game. . / : 
After this goal had been gained, the rival — “ 
teams returned’ to their own ends of the pool, ig 
the referee again placed the ball, and play was 
resumed as at the beginning. Ge 
“Get farther apart, you goal-tenders!” R : 
yelled Rawson. “And no swimming under a 
water with the ball is allowed!” : eA 
During the next scrimmage, Billy Worth “ha 
saw his chance to score. The ball was given an 
to Walter, who, after a minute steele with — 


Dick Bellamy, passed it quickly and deftly tore 


Billy. Billy swam almost into the four- foot 
goal section. Instantly, Alec, io him, 4 
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could circle them, Billy leaned on Alec’ s shoul- 


der, lifted himself over, and touched the goal. 


More cheers! This made two goals for 
Team Two. 
But in the next play that lucky team lost one 


of their hard-won goals, because one of their 


forwards, in the excitement of being sub- 


-merged in a tackle, crossed over Team One’s 


four-foot line before the ball was beyond it. 
This was counted a foul. 
Team One appeared to be stronger than 


Team Two in passing and catching. Because 


: of this, they soon won a goal, which tied the 
score when rest was called. | 
\ 
_ The second half was stubbornly contested 


‘throughout. Hugh, by his own example, made. 


his backfields pass high and carefully, avoid- 


ing leg tackles. Team One lost a goal and re- 


covered it in the space of ten minutes. The 


4 a score was still tied. 


Sak ‘. ran ra ae 
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Only six minutes remained. Once Hugh 


and Alec met in a fierce tackle, but Hugh, let- 


ting himself sink, twisted around with his face i 


pressed against Alec’s ribs, and then passed 


under him. As soon as he was on his back, 


free, he forced Alec’s lighter weight over him, — 4 


then, planting both feet on Sands, he shoved 
off, snatching the ball. 


At that, Alec showed a “yellow streak.” He z . 


called out that he had been kicked,—which 


would have been a foul. But Denmead judged — 


it no kick, and the play continued after that a 


momentary interruption. In fact, the decision — 


was scarcely announced when the two forward ~ 


lines, three to three, met in the middle of the — 


rippled bay. 


It was the crisis. But where was the ball Pas 
Suddenly Billy Worth flipped it across the — 


water directly over the heads of the opposing ee, 


forwards,—a masterly low pass that made 
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Hugh swell with pride for his chum, even — 
though Billy’s play gained another goal for 
Team Two. 

In the midst of a dash to prevent this, the 
* __ whistle blew,—and the game was over! Tom 
Sa = Sherwood’s team had won. Tom felt glad and 
grateful that he had been allowed to play, but 
‘more pleased that his team had displayed the 
se characteristics urged upon them by the Scout 
"Master. 

The young polo players were decidedly lack- 
ing in energy for the remainder of that day, — 
: but. they looked forward to another game in 
S the near future. Their referee and judges 
: complimented them upon their skill. Aside to 
i. “Rawson, the Scout Master remarked: \ 
: eee ne. played as aves as some older 


rod to himself, Injun Joe added: “Good 


?? 


rt, » good swim, eel too much work! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SPEARING THE STURGEON. 


Tom Sherwood’s courage and skill, as well 


as his presence of mind in saving Ned Twy- _ 


ford from drowning, had over-ruled the cus- 


tomary discipline of Pioneer Camp. This re- 


quired that every boy who broke the rules 


either of daily routine or of special occasions 


should take no part in any sports for a week. 


On this occasion, however, an exception had > 


been made and ‘Tom had been allowed to take a 


part in the first game of water polo. From 


the second game, which was to follow shortly — 
after the memorable first, he was debarred by 
his duties of policing the camp. With Tom — 
were assigned Ned Twyford and four other 


scouts. 


Their duties consisted in keeping the camp _ 


ee es 
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in perfect order, cleaning up all rubbish, col- 


lecting or cutting firewood, drawing water, at- 


i, “ : _ tending to the mails, and seeing that the laun- 
_ dry of the camp was sent to Tom Walsh’s 
; ; : 

f.. farm and returned in due time. All this was, 


: intended to give the police scouts a sense of 
Br. responsibility and to develop in them the feel- 
- ing that the troop in camp was a unit, a well- 
constructed machine of which each boy wads an 
= ‘integral part necessary to the whole. Thus 
each scout learned that his actions should be 
| regulated for the general good, as well as for 
a individual welfare. 

eae In this case, although the police scouts as- 
a % ae their duties with a good grace, the re- 


sult of Tom’s being debarred from polo play- 


ee ing was an easy victory for the opposing team 
ma —Team One. Thus, the score of games was 
fare tied and feeling ran high. A third game was 
: Pe guickty arranged, but, in the midst of other 


iterests, it was necessary to postpone it to an 


? 
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indefinite date. Meanwhile, it was planned 


that the end of the week of Tom’s penance 


should be celebrated by a milder game called 
““Spearing the Sturgeon.” 
Loe ‘warm up” for this game, without be- 
ene ‘tired, the canoeists played water tag 
all the morning. Water tag is a good test of 


a scout’s skill with a canoe and paddle, and it 


~“ also teaches rapidity in turning and guiding 


one of those light, frail, tricky craft. Any | 


number of canoes may participate in the game. 


That morning the whole fleet of Pioneer Camp _ , 


canoes, twelve in all, were engaged in the tour- 


oa 


nament, with two or three boys in each canoe. 


The “tagging stick” with which each canoe _ 


was provided was a willow switch about four 


feet long, small and light enough so that ita 
would not hurt any one. The touching, as the. 


game requires, was all done with this wand; . 


_ and the touching of the canoe or any one of its 


occupants scored five points. A cotton bag 
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containing a quantity of corks was used for the 


putt, and served admirably in place of a rub- 


ber ball, the object being to tag the other 


canoe, as a whole, by throwing this putt into 


it. Each time that a whole canoe was tagged, 


it counted ten points for the taggers. The 


game was for a hundred points, and was played 
according to the rules for ordinary cross-tag. 

The best canoeists in camp proved to be Sam 
Winter, Walter Osborrie, Billy Worth, Tom 
Sherwood, Dick Bellamy, Alec Sands, and 
Cooper Fennimore. As three of these boys 
belonged to the Otter patrol, it was again de- 


cided to have a split-up when it came to select- 


ing the crews for the two canoes which were 


to play “Spearing the Sturgeon.” Rivalry be- 
tween separate patrols was to be merged in ah 


contest between canoes. The boys were en- 


 thusiastic over the idea. It was pleasant, for 
-. a change, to sink partizanship in a general 


mix-up for a general prize. i 
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The early day gave promise of a glorious 

afternoon. All the morning the pathway of | 

the sun was not disputed by a single cloud, and 

the lake was like a mirror of bluish plate-glass 

dimmed.only by occasional breaths of wind that — 

stirred its surface into little ripples. When 


the troop, answering the dinner bugle call, 


~ wended its way up the path from the lakeside 


to camp, laughing and bantering each other, 
all rejoiced in the prospect for that afternoon. 
Conversation at mess was restricted to one 


subject: Which canoe would capture the “stur- 


--geon” the greater number of times? 


aes. 


When they emerged from the mess cabin, 
several boys discovered Joe in the act of 


whittling a piece of soft wood, about three 


“feet long and nearly a foot wide at one end, uy 
‘into a shape roughly resembling a fish. Saag 


“Him big sturgeon,” explained the guide, 
holding up the figure for their inspection. — si 
“Him want eyes—look now!” And he pro- 
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-ceeded to insert a brass-headed nail in each 


side of the wooden fish’s head, thereby giving 
it a comically realistic appearance. 
“Give him a tail, Joe!” said Hugh, laughing. 
“All right. Wait minute. You see him 
tai? . | 
Whereupon, with smiling deliberation, he 
fitted a small piece of tin, correctly shaped, into. 
a deep notch at the other end of the ‘“‘anamile.’”” 


The early part of the afternoon was occu- — 


_ pied in collecting the outfit for the game. Each ° 


canoe carried a spear with a six-inch steel head. 


and a wooden handle about three feet long. 


The point of the spear-head was made sharp, 


but not the barbs. Each head had an eye, to 


_ which was attached twenty feet of one-quar- 
-ter-inch rope; and on the rope, six feet from 
the spearhead, was a fathom mark made by 


tying a strip of scarlet flannel. The paddles 


used were somewhat shorter than usual, in or~ 


pie 
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der to permit a strong, swift, sudden stroke, 


af desired. 


Then the two canoes were overhauled, the 
two opposite bases or harbors in the shore of 
the lake-were chosen, one for each canoe, and 
the referee, Lieutenant Denmead, paddled out 
to. a point midway between the two bases, where 
he left the sturgeon. 

“The two canoes could start from the same 
base, if it would be better,’ Rawson had said, — 
before the Scout Master paddled out to his 
station point. “And that would lessen the 
danger of collision.” 7 

“Yes, I know. But every boy in the canoes 


is a good swimmer, and we’ve chosen the nar- 


. rowest part of the lake, so I guess we can take 


the slight risk,” had been the Chief’s reply. 


“Thank you, all the same, Rawson, for your 


prudent suggestion.” 


Five minutes later, the two ies canoes were’ 


manned. In one, Alec Sands was the spear- 
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man, or captain, Billy Worth the pilot, Cooper 


Fennimore and Blake Merton the oarsmen. 
Walter Osborne captained the other, with Sam 
Winter and Tom Sherwood for oarsmen, and 
Dick Bellamy as pilot. Alec’s canoe being red 
and Walter’s dark green, they were dubbed 
the Reds and the Greens. 


“Toss up for choice of bases!” cried Raw- 


son. “Heads, Walter gets the choice; tails, 


Alec wins. Call!” And he flung a coin high 


in the air. It came down, struck a small stone 


with a silvery ring, and rolled over on the sand, 


where it lay face downward. “Alec may 


choose,” he announced promptly. 


_“T’ll take the west cove,” said Alec at once, 


knowing that in a short time his opponents 


would have the westering sun’s rays in their 


eyes. So saying, he picked up his spear and 


-hefted it carefully. 
% _ His decision was applauded by his follow- 


; ers, and in a few minutes they stepped into 
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their red canoe and paddled over to their chosen 


base. 


The Greens did likewise, while the rest of 


the troop who were not going to take part in 
the game got into canoes or rowboats and 
formed a big circle around the water field of 
contest. 

At the referee’s word “Go!” each canoe 
shot out from its harbor, and, making for the 
sturgeon, tried to spear it, then drag it by the 
rope line to the base. Backward and forward, 
to and fro, the red and green craft glided 
swiftly over the flashing water, every move 


ment eagerly watched and criticized by the oc- 


cupants of the other canoes. On the pier, 


Hugh and Arthur stood side by side, each with 
a field-glass in hand, absorbed in the maneu- 
vers of the combatants. 

“Put more speed into your stroke, Billy!” 


yelled Hugh, who was out of the game owing 
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to the fact that he had sprained his wrist in 
playing water tag that morning. 

“Yi! yi! ye-op! That’s a good throw!” Ar- 
thur shouted, as Alec’s spear, aimed directly 
for the head of the wooden fish, struck it full 
in the center. 


At the same instant, Walter threw his spear, 


and the sharp point sank into the sturgeon’s 


head just behind its left brass eye. 


The contest then became a tug of war, until 


~ one of the spears should be pulled out. 


While the captains hauled manfully on their 


lines, Tom Sherwood, by dexterous paddling, 


_ brought his canoe broadside against the Reds, 


giving Walter a chance to pull the sturgeon 


under the prow of the boat and out on the 


other side. ‘This practically snatched it away 


a - from Alec, who impulsively gave it a desper- 
Bei ate tug, with the result that his spear was dis- 
lodged. Swaying back and forth, he tried des- 
_pairingly to regain his lost balance. But his 


rd 
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struggles were of no avail, and he suddenly 
tumbled headlong into the lake. Before he 
could clamber into his canoe once more, a feat 
which ‘required great care, the Greens had 
turned around and were making for their base, 
towing the sturgeon. 

The Reds gave chase immediately, and again | 5 
Alec cast his spear. But although he hit the — 


sturgeon once more and his spear remained 


‘ fn! — 
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stuck fast in the wood, the Greens succeeded — 
in landing the fish. They not only touched 


their base with the prow of the green canoe, © 2 
but even with the fish itself. 
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The referee called one point for the Greens. oi 
“Canoes change bases after each heat!” he | 
added, and the change was speedily made.. he 
The Scout Master had been watching every 


fine some of the rules for playing. 


“It’s not allowable to push the sturgeon int 
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‘striking. It is absolutely forbidden to throw 


the spear over the other boat or over the heads 


of your crew,” he declared. “On the other 


hand, you can lay hands on the other. boat to 


prevent a collision, and you can dislodge the 
enemy’ S spear by throwing your own over it. 

“Remember, you can’t touch the other boat 
or crew, or their paddle, spear or line. Nor 


may anyone lay hands on the fish, or touch it 


_ with the paddle, or tie the line around the fish, 


except accidentally when spearing.”’ 
In the second heat, Walter again succeeded 


in spearing the sturgeon. His oarsmen turned 


ay and rushed back to their base. But the 


fathom mark was not over the gunwale of the 
canoe; in other words, less than six feet of line 
was out when the fish was in tow. 

Seeing this, Alec called out: “Fathom! 


| F athom!’’ 


Walter pulled and twisted, but was unable — 


. to let out more line, as required on this call, 
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because of a tangle in the rope. Lieutenant | 


Denmead, therefore, judged it a foul, and the 


sturgeon was set loose again. 

Profiting by this mistake, Walter was care- 
ful to use plenty of line in making his next 
throws; in fact, too careful, for he coiled up 


too much line, and impaired his aim by the 


weight of the rope. To save himself from 


plunging overboard, he had to drop the spear — 


and snatch at Sam’s paddle.. 


It was against the rules for Sam to take up 


the discarded spear, so several minutes of valu- 


able time were lost. 


By the time that Walter had recovered both 


his balance and the spear, he found that Alec 
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had towed the sturgeon several yards and was _ 


nearing his base with every one of ara 4 i 


strong, even strokes. 
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So the second heat was won by the Reds, 
and the score was tied. 
The third heat was even more exciting, for 


the reason that fouls were made on both sides 


and a collision occurred, which threw the two 


crews into the water. Shouts of laughter 


greeted this turn of events. 

“Man overboard!” bawled some one in one 
of the surrounding canoes. 

“Help! help! Save them!” 

“Throw out the life-line!_ They can’t swim!” 

“Who can’t swim?’ shrieked another. 
“Watch ’em!” 

Indeed, they were well worth watching, for 


a funnier sight than eight boys attempting to 


climb out of the water into light canoes that 


dipped and bobbed and swayed back and forth 
could not be imagined. At last, however, they 


all regained their places and the struggle was 


im) _ renewed. 


- It ended in a victory for the Greens. Wal- 
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ter’s aim was surer than Alec’s, his oarsmen : na 
were more deft in managing their craft, and, 
although the pilot of the Reds was superior, — | 
the weight of advantage was with the green — uy 
canoe. =~ “i CES a 
‘ Chagrined in secret, but openly good-hu- ge 
mored, Alec sprang out of his canoe when it hea 
glided softly against the pier and thrust its 
nose into the sand. On the pier, Hugh te : 
Arthur were executing a war-dance of jubi- ay 
lation. Their noisy glee exasperated Alec, fe 
whose temper was too ey ruffled. He glared 
at Hugh. 
“Too bad that wrist of yours laid you up, ie 
Hugh,” he sneered. “We might have done wou- 
ders if only you’d been with us, you know!” e 
“Qh, I don’t know about that, ne responded 
‘Hugh blandly, pausing in his. gyrations. “You 
couldn’t want a better—pilot—than a 
Whereupon he turned his back on ‘Alec 
continued his impromptu dante | 
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x CHAPTER IX. 
A LIVELY ENCOUNTER. 


The sun had set and the soft shades of night , 
e.. were gathering over the lofty tree- clad hills be- 
- tween Pioneer Lake and Silver Lake. Already 

in the shallow ravine through which ran the — 


trout stream connecting these mountain lakes 


\ 


the shadows had deepened into an obscurity 
that hid all detail. 
It was three days later. Hugh Hardin and 
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_ Tom Sherwood were riding along a trail that 


followed the windings of the stream, on their 
way back to camp from Tom Walsh’s farm, 


where they had gone to spend the day and to 


help the farmer take a load of grain to the 
a mills at Oakvale. Tom Walsh had insisted on 
their borrowing two of his smaller and live- 


lier farm horses, saying he had no use for 


> 
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them just then and would call for them the next 


time he came up to camp, perhaps on the forth- 
coming Sunday. He would not hear of the 
two boys returning to Pioneer Camp on foot, 
and as his farm wagon was in the repair shop, 
they had accepted his offer with pleasure. Both 
enjoyed being astride a horse, even a quiet, 
slow-going nag whose best pace was a method- 
ical, ponderous trot. 

“It’s almost dark enough for us to lose our 
way,” observed Tom Sherwood, glancing 
around him with vivid recollections of his re- 
cent escapade in his mind. 

“Oh, not here,” Hugh answered confidently. 
“I know this neck of the woods very well. 


Why, all we’d have to do, if we did get sort of 


near-lost, would be to follow this stream until a 
we came to the point where it flows out into _ 
Pioneer Lake. Then we’d mosey along the — 
Hello! what’s the mat- 


east shore of the 


ter with your war-horse, Tom?”, 
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_ Tom’s steed had shied at something that 
stirred the underbrush, something that seemed 
to be crawling away with swiit, stealthy move- 
ments. 

Suddenly both drew rein, bringing their 
horses to a full stop. They now could hear 


hoarse, broken cries, like the excited shouting 


- of one or more men, and presently, listening 


breathlessly, they distinguished the voice of a 
child. where was mingled terror and pleading 
in the cries, although neither of the young 
scouts could understand a word. 


Apparently the sounds came from a thicket 


~-which lay between them and an almost per- 


pendicular cliff, not twelve rods distant from 
the spot where they halted, at the base of a 
high, ledgy, barren hill. ) 

“Come on, Tom!” urged Hugh, in a low yet 


excited tone. “We've got to find out what the 


. trouble is. A scout has to be helpful, you 


know, no matter what the danger.” 
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“I’m with you, old scout! Where do you 
think ae | 

“Over there, beyond that thicket.” 


“Come on. Let’s hurry!’ 

Leaping from their saddles, the lads paused 
only long enough to fling the bridle reins of 
their mounts over an oak sapling, hoping that 
that would prevent them from straying. This 
done, they plunged into the thicket and tore 
their way through it, regardless of thorns or 
branches which slashed and scraped them as d 
they passed. ; 

As if their approach had been heard, the. 


4 
cries of the child rose shriller and more dis- __ 
aH 


tinct with every step they advanced. The ap- a 
peal spurred Hugh to still greater exertions. | e 
Closely followed by Tom, he fought his way a 
through the tangled undergrowth, and finally. is 
burst forth into a small open space at the base i 


of the cliff. A single glance showed Hugh the | 


\ 
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main features of the exciting scene which was 
being enacted in the glade. 

Two men, one aged and seemingly feeble, his 
hair and stubbly beard almost snowy white, 


the other young, vigorous, swarthy, and ill- 


clad, were engaged in a lively hand-to-hand 


struggle. The old man obviously was act- 
ing in self-defense, the younger pressing him 


hard and rapidly gaining the upper hand. He 


had fastened his sinewy hands around the » 


throat of the elder, and forced him to his knees. 
That choking grip had checked the shouts — 
which had first attracted Hugh’s attention. 

What had caused that movement and 


rustling in the shrubbery along the trail, at 


which Tom’s horse had shied, was now evi- 


dent. A few paces away, with his hands se- 


— 


-curely bound, helpless to interfere, stood a boy 
of about eleven or twelve years, slender and q 
‘rather delicate-looking, his face pale with ter- 


ror and distress. Trembling visibly and ut- 


} 
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tering shrill wails and-calls for help, he seemed 
almost frantic in his misery. As Hugh and 
Tom emerged from the thicket, he caught sight 
of them and ran forward. | 

“Oh, help me, help!’ he implored pantingly. 
“Save gran’pa from that man, that robber!” 

Without another word the child whirled 
around, and, as if given new courage by the 


presence of the two young rescuers, he dashed 


up to the burly ruffian and began to kick and 


belabor him on the shins. The man gave vent 


to an ugly oath, loosened his grip from the old 


man’s throat, and dealt the child a blow with . 


his fist that sent the plucky youngster sprawl- 


ing on the grass. Then the bully returned to. 


his victim. 
Tom Sherwood’s veins tingled with wrath at 
the despicable acts os 
“You cowardly brute!” he yelled. “Take 
your dirty hands off that old man! Come on, 
Hugh! Sail into him!” 
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Hugh needed no urging. With four bounds 
he reached the men. Seizing the younger by 
the collar, he managed to give him a savage 
twist. 3 | 

“Let go, you brute!” he shouted. 

Then, as the astonished scoundrel attempted 
to draw away, Hugh whirled him about so that 
they faced each other. Stepping back a pace, 
the boy half swung around. Before the other 
could move, Hugh’s right fist shot out, striking 
him a little to one side of the point of the chin. 
It was a terrific blow, one that Lieutenant 
Denmead had taught Hugh in his boxing les- 
sons, after first cautioning him never to use it 
except in case of an emergency. 

For a second the man stood stock still. 
Then with a gasp and a grunt he fell on his 
side unconscious. 

Hugh and Tom lost not a moment of their 
opportunity. With one accord, they flung 


themselves upon the fallen highwayman, who 
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lay as he had eoaneds Snatching a haniicee 


chief-scarf which he wore around his neck, 
they bound his hands firmly and strongly, and _ 


then searched him for concealed weapons. 


. They found a revolver and a big clasp-knife, 
- both of which they appropriated without, a 
moment’s hesitation. ; 
“T guess I jolted him a trifle,’ muttered 
Hugh, looking down at the inert man. “Didn’t 
know I could hit so hard! Or else he must 
have a pretty thin skull!” 
“Hope you haven’t killed him!’ said Tom, 


in a tone of awe, as he untastened the little , 


boy’s hands and with the same rope proceeded © 


to bind the knees and ankles of the captive. 


“You needn’t worry, Tom. Look, he’s com- 


‘ng to again!’ So saying, Hugh turned to s (a 


old man. “Now, sir, if you’I——” 


But he checked himself i in astonishment, for 


the old man had struggled to his feet and was. 4 


coming at Hugh like a maniac. Indeed, » the 
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look upon his face and in his eyes, sunken as 
they were beneath bushy white brows, was that 
of one deranged. 
Hugh sidestepped quickly. 
“Oh, come now, sir, this won’t do!’ he ex- 
claimed. “What’s the matter with you? Have 
you lost your head? Can’t you see we’re here 


to help you? Can’t you tell the difference be- 


_ tween a friend and an enemy?” 


“Don’t harm him, please don’t harm him! 


, 


He doesn’t know what he’s doing,” entreated 
the boy. “Oh, gran’pa, let’s go home—let’s go 
home!” 


“Home?” snarled the old man. “We've got 


~ nohome!” And he made another leap at Hugh, 
showing remarkable agility for a person of his 


_ years. 


“Well, this is a nice hornets’ nest we’ve 


stumbled into!” half laughed Hugh, as he con- 
tinued to dodge the old man. “I’m afraid he’l 


Bes force me to make him be good.” 
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But now Tom, thoroughly alarmed, flung 
himself impetuously between Hugh and the old 
man, and, watching his chance, caught the lat- 

ter’s wrists in his hands. 

: “Steady now, old man,” he coaxed gently. 

“Cool down a bit, if you please. I don’t want 

to hurt you, but you’ve got to find out that 

you're cutting up capers with the wrong per- 
» 


son. 


In spite of the man’s efforts to wrench his 


hands free, Tom held him fast, drew him | ca 


nearer and nearer, and looked straight into his 

glittering eyes. Indeed, the young scout was 
amazed at his own coolness, yet this seemed 
to him to be the most natural thing he could 
do under the circumstances. Hugh was star- 
ing at him with wide-eyed astonishment. ‘Tom 
smiled. 


“Steady, steady,” he murmured soothingly. - 
“You really couldn’t do me much damage, if 


you wished; you’re quite powerless. I'll let 
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you go, and you'll not lift your hand to touch 
me or my friend again, will you? There!” 

Suddenly releasing his hold, he gave the old 
man a backward shove that almost brought 
him to his knees. Indeed, “gran’pa’ would 
have fallen again, had not the small boy caught 
him by the arm. 

“It’s all right, gran’pa,” he said, over and 
over again. “These are good boys, good 
friends of ours, and they’ve saved us from 


——” Raising his head and glancing at the 


_ thwarted assailant, he uttered a cry of warn- 


ing. “Look behind you!” he yelled, pointing 


at Hugh. “There he goes!’ 
Hugh saw what was happening. Having 


somewhat recovered, the fellow was slowly 


is dragging himself into the thicket, evidently 


seeking to crawl away undetected. He had 


zi : kicked and twisted at the bonds around his legs 
until they had loosened sufficiently for him to 


- shuffle along at a snail’s pace. Casting a look 
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of malignant rage at Hugh, he shook his se- 


curely-bound hands, fists clenched, toward the 


young scout,—and vanished in the dense un-_ 


dergrowth. 
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“Lethim go, the sneaking snake!” said Hugh © rs 


calmly. 


“Unless you’ve got a good reason for not ~ 


wanting him to escape?’ Tom interposed — 


quickly, turning to the old man, who now ~ 


~ seemed quite rational once more. 


“‘TLet-let him go,” echoed the old man. “I : 
don’t care what becomes of him, so that I 
never see him again. Boys, he’s my nephew, — 
Bill Terrill, though he’s the wickedest young _ 
man I’ve ever known in afl my life; a grace- — 
less scoundrel, a gambler and spendthrift—— 
and now he has tried to add robbery to his y 
other crimes! He knew I “ne going over toe 


Oakvale with my grandson to-morrow, and he — 
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be safe to take this short-cut to-night, as it’s 
not far from Pioneer Camp.” 

“You know Pioneer Camp, then?” queried 
Hugh. “W e’re scouts of that camp.” 

“T see you are; I see it by your scout uni- 
form. Boys, it was kind of you to—to help 
me, to come to my rescue. I can never thank 
: -youenough. You see, I was going to the bank 
at Oakvale to-morrow to deposit a small sum 
of money there: not much, though it’s all I’ve 
been able to save during the last three years, 
and it’s to be used for my orphan grandson’s 


schooling. But my rascally nephew got wind 


of my plan somehow, and knowing that I 
would walk to Tom’s to-night, he waylaid me. 
d At first he wore a mask, but Jack here, he tore 
a it off, and then we saw who it was. We had 
a: 


é - quite a tussle, and then you boys came along 


_and saved the day.” 
: While he had been speaking, the old man 
had stepped out of the shadow of the over- 
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hanging rocks, closer to the thicket, where the 
light of the early-rising moon slanted down- 
ward through the trees and fell upon his bare 
white head and bent form. Seeing him plainly 
now, Hugh gave a shout of glad surprise, 
leaned forward, and grasped his hands eagerly. 

“Why, Mr. Walsh!’ he cried. “I never 
_ dreamed it was you!” ; 

It was indeed old Jake Walsh, Tom’s father, 
and he remembered Hugh after a few words 
of explanation. He then stated that he and 
his good wife were no longer living at Tom’s 
farm, but had gone to live on one adjoining ity 
near Silver Lake. 

“The rheumatiz that used to plague me so 
is much better now,” he said, when he had 
finished his account. “I can walk ’most as 


good as a young ’un—and it’s all owing to that 


medicine your Chief gave me last autumn. I 


swear, he’s better than a doctor, though I think 
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aheap of Dr. Kane. Yes, he’s a mighty smart 
_ man, is the lootenant.” 

“You bet he is!’ Hugh assented warmly. 
“And now, Mr. Walsh, you’d better come along 
to camp with Tom Sherwood and me, for it’s 
night now, and to-morrow morning you can 
ride back on Tom’s nags that he lent us. Come 
along and get a good rest to-night. You need 
it, I’m sure. Besides, the Chief and all the 
other fellows will be awfully glad to see you.” 

“Thanks kindly; I guess we will, eh, Jack?” 

“T’m so tired, gran’pa!” 

“Hugh,” whispered Tom Sherwood, struck 
by a sudden misgiving, “what if that tough 
who sneaked away just a little while ago dis- 
‘covered our horses and made away with 
them ?” 

“Stole them, you mean?” 
| - “Exactly. It would be just like him to do 
Baer: 
ae mer he idea was appalling. In the excitement 
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of the last few moments, Hugh had forgotten 
the horses. Were they still where he and Tom 
had left them? Or had the would-be thief 


“Run, Tom, and see if you can find them!” 


he urged excitedly. 

.Tom dashed away through the thicket, and 
without another word Hugh gave one hand to 7 
Mr. Walsh and the other to-little Jack Dur- 
ham, and led them as rapidly as they could 
walk through the darkness in the direction that 
‘Tom had taken. 
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: CHAPTER X. 


THE SIGNAL-FIRES. 


plained how he and Tom Sherwood had bor- 


ey 
7 As they went through the wood, Hugh ex- 
; 


rowed the farm horses, and he confided his 
fears that the animals might have been stolen. 
“What do you think, sir?” he inquired 
finally. “Do you think your—your nephew 
would steal them?” 
“*Tisn’t likely,” said the elder Walsh, reas- 


- suringly. “The young cuss can’t ride a horse, 


and he’s always been ’tarnal scared of one ever 


‘since he was a kid, younger than you, when he 


got kicked in the ribs and had three broken. 


He hates horses like poison. I reckon if he 


saw old Jill and Pete there in the big woods at 


i night, he’d think they were some sort 0’ wild 
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animals, or ghosts, maybe, and he’d run like 
all-possessed! Yep, you couldn’t see him for 
the dust Ee | 
Hugh laughed, though he was by no means 
satisfied. 
“Besides,’”’ continued the old man, “his hands 


were tied, you know.” 


“Only with a long cotton handkerchief,” said _ 


Hugh. “He could soon wear that to shreds by — 


rubbing it on any of these sharp rocks, and 


then he’d be free. What a villain he is! Do 
you think he was really trying to kill you, Mr. 
Walsh?” | 

“Oh, I guess he’d stop short 0’ murdering 


his own kin. He was just going to choke me 


insensible, take the money, and make way with © 


it, trusting I’d be too proud to betray him. — 


But if he thinks that, he has a good big guess _ 


still coming to him! ‘The next time hke_—” 


But the sentence was never finished. Sud- 


denly out of the silence of the wood, which was ry 
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broken only by the plashing of the stream as it 


- flowed over its rocky bed, came a soft neigh. 


“That’s Jill’s whinny, or I miss my guess,” 
declared Jake Walsh in a low tone, and he re- 
sponded by giving a very good imitation of the 
sound. 

Again came that unmistakable equine greet- 
ing, accompanied by a stamping and crashing 


among the bushes. Then, from a short dis- 


tance away, sounded a shrill whistle and the 


“hoi-oi-oick” call of the Otter patrol. 
“Tom! Tom! Here we are!” shouted Hugh. 
“Found ’em?” 


‘T’ve got ’em!” Tom called in reply. “This 


way, Hugh.” 


Turning in the direction whence the call 


came, and walking forward a few rods, Hugh 


and his companions found themselves at last 
_ where Tom was awaiting them with the horses. 
As Mr. Walsh had prophesied, Jill and Pete 
a had been unmolested by the rascally nephew. 
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After several mintites’ delay, in order to al- 
low the old man and the child to recover from 
the shock of their adventure and to refresh 
themselves with the cold water of the stream, 
they all resumed the journey along the trail, 
Mr. Walsh and Jack on Pete, Hugh and Tom 
riding the mare. They had no difficulty in 
keeping to the trail, for all they had to do was 
to follow the stream until they reached its out-- 
let in Pioneer Lake. 

There they halted, dismounted to stretch 
their limbs, and gazed across the lake in the 
direction of camp. 

Just beyond the point where the glittering 
pathway of moonlight on the water was broken | 
by a dark and jagged mass of wooded shore, 
they could discern a glowing, wavering, flick- 
ering blur of brightness, like a spark or a 
ruddy star set in the land. It was the evening 
council-fire at Pioneer Camp, and at sight of 5 


it a sense of loneliness crept over the hearts + 
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of the two young scouts. They longed to be 
there, around the cheerful glow of that camp- 
fire, in the company of their brother scouts 
and comrades. Yet the question was: could 
the old man and Jack, tired as they were, con- 
tinue the journey? Had they all not better 
camp here until morning? 

“Let’s make a signal-fire that they can see, 
so they'll know arerte arrived safely,” sug- 
gested Hugh. “What day is this? Thursday? 
Oh, then the launch will be up at the camp end 


of the lake now, and they may send it across 


err 15. 


“That’s a good idea, Hugh; but what can we 
do with the horses?” 
“Tf we can get to the camp to-night, it'll be 


safe to leave the nags tied here until morning,” 


said Walsh. “Anyhow, I’ll risk it, for the sake 


o’ getting a decent bed and a night’s rest for 


. f my old bones and the kid here. Come on, boys. ~ 
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We'll pick up a little wood for a fire. There’s 
plenty of it around.” 

“No, Mr. Walsh, you sit still and rest,” 
urged Tom with kind thoughtfulness. “We'll 
have a fire going in just a few minutes.”’ 

The weary man complied willingly with this 
injunction, but Jack insisted on doing his share 
of the work of collecting faggots. 

On the ride through the woods, Hugh had 
told the boy a great deal about the camp and 
the aims and activities of Boy Scouts, with the 
result that the little fellow’s mind was fired 
with the desire to become a scout and a member 
of Hugh’s patrol. In his eyes Hugh was a 
veritable hero, an athlete of the first water, a 
brave youth who rode forth on missions of de- 
liverance, rescuing people in danger or dis-— 
tress. And on his part, Hugh liked the small — 


q 


boy, liked the’ way he had tried to defend his — 


grandfather, liked him for not shirking the’ 3 


work of building this fire now at the last min- 


pen 
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ute of their night journey, tired as Jack must 
be. 

“He has lots of pluck and gumption for a 
kid of his age,” was Hugh’s inward comment, 
as he stooped to arrange the sticks of wood 
which Tom and Jack brought. 

Soon a bright signal-fire was burning on the 
shore of the lake; and stretching themselves. 


out on the ground in front of it, the four way- 


a farers awaited a response to their signal. Pres- 


ently Hugh rose, gathered up a few burning 


_ sticks from the fire, and lighted another, higher 


up on a rock close by. Suddenly he remem- 


__ bered that he had carried the revolver in his: 


hip pocket all this time. He drew it forth, 


fired two shots up into the air, waited a few 


‘minutes, then fired twice again. 


Several minutes passed. Then, faint and 


far away, like the snapping of a twig, came 


the answering bark of a revolver. Someone 


at camp had heard the shots and seen the 
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double signal-fire! Hugh scrambled down the 


rock and rejoined his sleepy companions. 
“They’ve heard and seen us, Tom!” he an- 
nounced exultantly. 
“Hope they won’t take forever to send the 


bf 


launch after us,” grunted Tom. “I’ll be sore 
as a mink if it’s not there!” 

But he was not to be disappointed. Before 
long they could see the gleam of the bow lan- 
tern, and hear the faint put-put-put of a gaso- 
line engine far out on the dark water. As the 
sound came to them out of the darkness, Tom 
and Hugh ran down to the shore and gave the 
camp yell. In answer, a familiar voice bawled 
through a megaphone: 

“Q-oh, Tom-my, is that you?” 

And the next minute, the slim shape of the 


launch with two figures seated in the stern 


was silhouetted against the moon-track, cross- a 


ing it swiftly, like a shadow. 
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a _ “Who called to you?” asked Hugh. “Sound- 
eS ed like Alec’s voice.” 

~ “Tt was. Wonder who's with him?” 

3 “The Chief, most likely. I don’t suppose 


he’s been worried about us being away so long. 
Perhaps he thought we weren’t coming back 
to camp to-night.” 
“Do you think he’ll be mad?” Tom inquired. 
“No. Don’t you remember he gave us per- 


mission to spend the night at the Walsh house, © 


\ 


if we wanted to? The mischief is, we ought to 
have stayed.” 

“But if we had, we’d never have been able 
- to help Tom’s father out of that scrap. I’m 

_ glad we didn’t stay, after all.” a 
“So am I, Gee, I wish the old launch would 
get up more speed!” ’ 


“Tt’ll be here in a few minutes now.”’ 
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____ Indeed, the noise made by the approaching 
: craft grew louder and more distinct, and pres- 


iy i ently they all could see it, a darker shape on 
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the water, coming toward them. Again Alec 
hailed them, and they responded with a yell. 
The launch glided up slowly and the engine 


was reversed with a series of sharp coughs, 


sputterings, and much churning of the water. 
But those in the boat did not bring it nearer for 
fear of grounding on the rocks that lined that 
particular strip of the shore. 

“Can you wade out?” called Scout Master 
Denmead. | e 

“I think so, sir,” Hugh responded. Then, 
turning to Jack, he added: “Come on, tender- 
foot.” 


Jack laughed and stepped out boldly but care- 


fully, until the water was almost up to his 


waist. Hugh and Tom, wading beside him, 


then made a chair-carry of their hands, bore 


him out still further and hoisted him into the a 


launch. Jack was introduced to the Scout 
Master, and then the two scouts returned to 


the shore and brought out the old man. When 
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all were aboard, old Mr. Walsh immediately 


began a long and graphic account of the eve- 


_ning’s adventure, extolling his young rescuers 


to the skies. 

As he guided the launch back across the 
lake, Denmead listened in silence to that bit 
of scout history. 

“That rascally nephew of yours ought to be 
jailed,” he commented, at the conclusion of the 3 


farmer’s story. And then he turned to Jack 


and questioned him about his wishing to join 


Pioneer Camp. “Of course, we'll be very glad 


_ to have you with us, my boy,” he said heartily. 


So it was arranged then and there that Jack 
should join the Wolf patrol. 
At last the launch touched the pier a camp, 


and Alec and Hugh jumped out and made her 


fast to an iron ring in one of the piles. While 
they had been crossing the lake, they had said 
“Tittle to each other; most of the greetings had 


, ‘been exchanged between Alec and Tom. But 


*% 
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now, having knotted.the rope firmly, Alec 
turned to his rival and held out his hand. 

“Tf you think I’ve been mean and surly, 
Hugh, I’m sorry,” he said in a low tone. “Billy 
told me to-day why you didn’t go on that fish- 
ing trip with Mr. Sherwood and the others. I 


thought it was because J went and you—and 


3) 


you He hesitated, evidently in some em- 
barrassment. | 

“You had a perfect right to be mad at me 
for that foolish remark 1 made about you, 


Alec,” responded the other patrol leader sin- 


cerely. “I didn’t mean it, really, you know, ~ 


and I’ve tried several times to tell you so and 


ask your pardon. But each time either you or 


something prevented me. Don’t think that’s a — 


lame excuse! It’s true, or I wouldn’t say so.” 


“We'll not say anything more about it, 
then.” 


“Allright. I’m game. Shake!’ 


They shook hands, and, together with Tom | 
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Sherwood, walked slowly up the path to the 

_ cabins. The other three followed them. Most 
of the troop, in joyful disregard of regula- 
tions, turned out of their bunks to greet the 
belated arrivals, and for a little while the whole 
camp was a lively scene. 

Amid the confusion, Scout Master Denmead 
-and Rawson, with the assistance of the cook, 
_ served a light but sustaining supper to Mr. 
_ Walsh and Jack and their champions. ‘Then 
the friendly old visitor was given a comfort- 

able berth in Denmead’s cabin, while Billy 
’ Worth took Jack in charge, insisting that the 
_ little chap should occupy his bunk that night, 
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as he, Billy, could make up a bed on the floor 


ee of the lodge. Quiet settled again on the camp 
and soon the entire company slept. 

Early the next morning a detachment of 
~ scouts was sent across the lake to drive or ride 
' Tom’s two horses along the shore to the place 


"where he had arranged to call for them. With 
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these scouts went Tom’s father, leaving his 


proud and happy grandson in camp, to become __ 


a member of the troop. 


In the days that followed, water sports were 


held frequently. Another game of water polo 
was played, resulting in victory for the new 
Wolf-Hawk team. Canoe races, also, were 
popular ; and the chute proved to be a source of 


never-ending fun. 


All too quickly the summer days, sunny and _ 


rainy, warm and cool, passed by. And as the ~ ; 


chill winds crept from among the ‘northern > 


hills more and more frequently to make the — 


council-fire welcome in the evening quiet, the 
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boys began to talk regretfully of the time when ~ a 


they must break camp and leave for school. 


Yet, mingled with this talk, were eager plans — 


for another reunion the next spring. 


On the last evening before they broke camp, 
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Lieutenant Denmead brought out the big chart ' “A 


from headquarters, on which had ues kept the ie 
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list of the bird observations and the record of 


bird photographs. 
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“I am surprised and gratified,” he began, 
“at the result of the summer’s bird-study. I 
really had no idea myself of the variety of 
birds to be seen in this locality. It has seemed 
to Mr. Rawson and me that at least two prizes 
should be awarded in recognition of the pa- 
tience and perseverance represented here. 

“To Welling of the Fox patrol we take 


pleasure in giving this folding camera with its 


 : special attachments for field work; and to Win- 


 ter—our friend ‘Buck’—of the Otter patrol, we 
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_ present a well-recommended developing tank.” 


The twinkle in the Scout Master’s eye as he 


made this last announcement raised a laugh 


and the boys began to cheer their fortunate 
z comrades in gay spirits; for Buck Winter’s 
bad luck in finding his precious films light- — 


struck through careless exposure in develop- 
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ing was as well known as his undivided devo- 
tion to the feathered denisens of the forest. 
As for Spike Welling, it had been a foregone 


conclusion that he would win the camera, for 


his skill in making photographs was unexcelled — 


by any of his fellow scouts. In fact, more than 


once, Spike’s pictures of bird families had been zy 


accepted by the Scout magazines. 


So the last night around the council-fire was 


made memorable by congratulations on the 


summer’s records and by resolutions for an- 
other year’s endeavors. As the time drew near 
for “taps,” Lieutenant Denmead proposed | 
three rousing cheers for Pioneer Camp. And > 
when they had been given with a will, he ; 
added, “May we all meet here next summer!” _ 

Of those who came the following year and 
of the interesting life that they pursued, you | 4 
who like camp life may read in “The Boy 


Scouts of the Geological Survey.” 
THE END. 
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